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FOREWORD 

As  history  lifts  the  curtain  from  the  scene  of  the  Great 
European  War  and  reveals  the  inner  motives,  interests  and 
personalities  involved,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  forces  which  worked  behind  the 
events  of  that  momentous  tragedy  and,  in  particular,  how 
our  nation  on  this  Histnnf  North  Amerirqn  continent  was 
wrenched  from  its  traditional  course  of  peace  to  engage  in 
^thejraditional  wars  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  these  revelations  we  see  how  the  government  of  the 
American  people  turned  from  the  solemn  counsels  of  its 
founders  to  scuttle  its  historic  policies  and  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples, to  hazard  the  vital  interests  and  peace  of  its  citizens 
and  to  project  them  as  insensate  battering  rams  in  the  old 
struggle  between  European  governments  for  the  balance 
of  power.  We  see  how  the  generous  impulses  of  an  un- 
wary people  were  exploited  and  their  blood  and  treasure 
squandered  in  a  futile  and  ignoble  adventure. 

We  see  how  the  beneficiaries  of  these  sacrifices  scorned 
the  person  of  their  benefactor  to  make  him  their  victim, 
who  departed  their  shores  maimed  and  broken  to  an  early 
grave. 


THE 

UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

WAS 

BETRAYED 

INTO 

THE  WORLD  WAR* 

AMERICA'S  BETRAYAL — BLACK  MAGIC  IN  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

Under  what  strange  forces  of  malign  compulsion  was 
the  United  States  government  led  to  abandon  the  historic 
foreign  policy  of  the  American  Republic  as  founded  by 
President  Washington,  as  confirmed  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 


*  This  subject  is  fully  covered  from  all  sources  in  "America  Goes  to 
War"  by  Dr.  Charles  Callan  Tansill.  Other  informative  books  are  "The 
Road  to  War"  by  Walter  Millis,  "Propaganda  for  War"  by  H.  O.  Peter- 
son, "Woodrow  Wilson"  by  Jennings  C.  Wise,  and  "Neutrality  for  the 
United  States"  by  Professor  Edwin  Borchard,  and  the  memoirs  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  governments  engaged  in  the  war,  including  "The 
Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House",  edited  by  Professor  Charles  Sey- 
mour; "Peace  Negotiations"  by  Robert  Lansing,  and  "Economic  Con- 
sequences of  the  Peace"  by  John  Maynard  Kcyncs. 
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trine  and  as  adhered  to  by  the  government  with  sacred 
fidelity  for  the  succeeding  124  years,  with  a  resulting  peace 
and  well-being  at  home  and  respect  and  gcod-will  abroad, 
such  as  no  country,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  enjoyed  in  the 
long  history  of  mankind? 

The  records  now  clearly  show  that  the  revolutionary 
reversal  of  American  history  and  the  established  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  consummated  by  Colonel 
Edward  Mandell  House,  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  char- 
acters in  all  political  history.  These  facts  are  indubitably 
established  by  the  correspondence  and  records  contained  in 
"The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House"  and  by  contem- 
porary historians  who  have  searched  all  the  records  of  re- 
lated events  surrounding  President  Wilson's  about-face 
and  change  of  policy  and  America's  entry  into  the  war. 

Colonel  House,  an  astute  politician  who  made  and  un- 
made governors  and  senators  in  Texas,  aspiring  to  a 
broader  field,  chose  Woodrow  Wilson,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  as  the  most  likely  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1912.  Colonel  House  engineered  Wilson's  nom- 
ination and,  he  says,  Theodore  Roosevelt  elected  him  by 
splitting  the  Republican  party.  From  their  first  meeting 
there  sprang  up  between  these  two  men  what  has  been 
called  the  "Strangest  Friendship  in  History". 

President  Wilson  told  an  interviewer  that  "Mr.  House 
is  my  second  self.  He  is  my  self  independent  of  me.  His 
thoughts  and  mine  are  one". 

Lloyd  George,  writing  of  Wilson  and  House  in  his 
memoirs,  says,  "Wilson  was  his  idol,  but  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  House  who  had  picked  him  out,  shaped  him  as  a 
politician,  built  the  altar  for  him  and  placed  him  there 
above  it  to  be  worshipped.  As  a  party  leader  Wilson  was 
not  the  creator  of  House  but  his  creation — he  not  only  chis- 
eled and  shaped  the  idol  but  also  pulled  the  hidden  string 
that  moved  it. ...  There  is  no  man  whose  real  character  has 


always  eluded  one  more  than  that  of  Colonel  House.  .  .  . 
House,  with  no  official  status,  was  the  acknowledged 
spokesman  for  the  American  Republic". 

Colonel  House  inherited  sufficient  income  to  enable 
him  to  gratify  his  hobbies  of  travel,  reading  and  politics. 
He  spent  a  portion  of  each  year  in  Europe  and,  apart  from 
his  boyhood  experiences  on  the  Texas  frontier,  he  never 
manifested  the  slightest  interest  in  American  institutions, 
history  or  tradition.  Rather,  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
"parlor  revolutionaries"  and  the  "international  intelligent- 
sia". He  believed  that  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment had  failed  and  become  corrupt  and  moribund,  that 
American  enterprise  had  become  hopelessly  mired  in  its 
own  greed,  that  it  should  be  overthrown  by  revolution  and 
reconstructed  by  a  dictator. 

Such  was  the  philosophy  of  the  man  who  gained 
ascendancy  over  President  Wilson  and  who  revolutionized 
the  policies  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson,  having  a  dislike  for  political  maneuver- 
ing, left  to  Colonel  House  the  interviewing  and  selecting 
of  the  new  ambassadors  and  most  of  the  members  of  his 
cabinet. 

After  aiding  Mr.  Wilson  in  drafting  the  legislation 
embodying  their  ideas  of  "the  new  freedom",  the  Colonel 
turned  to  his  main  interest,  he  called  it  his  "great  adven- 
ture in  international  politics",  that  aimed  to  form  an  inter- 
national grouping  or  league  of  powers  founded  upon 
Anglo-Saxon  solidarity. 

Colonel  House's  first  visit  to  London  as  "super-ambas- 
sador" was  in  June,  1913.  Ambassador  Page  wrote 
Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

"Dear  Sir  Edward: 

"There  is  an  American  gentleman  in  London,  the  like  of  whom  I  do 
not  know.  Mr.  Edward  M.  House  is  his  name.  He  is  the  'silent 
partner'  of  President  Wilson — that  is  to  say,  he  is  the  most  trusted 
political  adviser  and  the  nearest  friend  of  the  President." 
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Colonel  House  told  the  foreign  minister  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  repeal  the  Panama  Toll  Act,  to 
which  the  British  had  been  protesting,  which  exempted 
American  coastwise  vessels  from  payment  of  tolls  in  the 
Canal.  Colonel  House  reported  that_he  discussed  the 
League  of  Nations  witiu^ir  ^Hdward  andr-the  fact  that 
"the  President  might  render  Great  Britain  a  very  great 
service  in  case  Germany  should  assail  the  Triple  Entente". 

Between  Grey  and  House  there  arose  a  close  personal 
relationship.  Grey  was  quick  to  see  that  House  had  the 
will  and  might  have  the  power,  long  sought  for,  to  swing 
the  United  States  into  the  orbit  of  British  interest.  Page 
wrote  House  that  Sir  Edward  said,  "I  was  much  interested 
in  what  he  told  me.  A  man  that  I  am  glad  to  know". 

Professor  Charles  Seymour,  who  compiled  "The  In- 
timate Papers  of  Colonel  House",  writes,  "Even  before 
the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson,  House  planned  a 
policy  of  co-operation  which  should  include  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany". 

House  recorded  a  January  22,  1913  conversation  with 
the  President.  "I  told  him,"  House  wrote,  "that  it  would 
be  my  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  Germany." 

House  thought  that,  on  this  peace  mission  which  he 
undertook  a  few  months  later,  the  Germans  would  be  less 
suspicious  if  he  went  directly  to  Germany  and  discussed 
his  plans  with  them  first  and  with  England  afterwards. 
After  much  preparation,  House  set  out  secretly  for  Berlin 
on  his  "great  adventure"  and  arrived  there  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1914.  Ambassador  Gerard  had  been  told  by 
House  to  "whisper  to  the  Kaiser  that  I  am  'the  power 
behind  the  throne'  of  the  United  States". 

House  was  received  and  entertained  by  the  Kaiser  in 
the  friendliest  manner  and,  at  an  half-hour  private  inter- 
view, House  told  the  Kaiser  that  the  United  States  and 
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England  had  "buried  the  hatchet"  and  that  he  would  like 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  between  Germany  and 
England.  The  Kaiser  thought  England,  America  and 
Germany  were  kindred  peoples  and  should  draw  closer  to- 
gether. Of  other  nations  he  had  but  little  opinion. 

Of  Herr  Zimmerman,  acting  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  absence  of  Herr  von  Jagow,  House  said,  "I 
found  him  quite  responsive  to  my  ideas  concerning  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  between  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  the  United  States".  He  found  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  critical,  hostile  and  unreceptive. 

House  went  from  Berlin  to  London  via  Paris  and  ar- 
rived in  the  height  of  the  social  season  when  governmental 
activities  were  at  a  standstill.  He  saw  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  other  members  of  the  British  government  and  re- 
ported on  his  mission  to  the  Kaiser.  The  British  statesmen 
agreed  to  feel  out  their  allies  on  House's  plan.  Before 
anything  came  of  it,  however,  the  war 


President  Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
declaring  "that  the  United  States  must  be  neutral  in  fact 


as  in  name". 


House,  having  failed  in  his  "great  adventure",  hence- 
forth devoted  his  efforts  to  furthering  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  and  ultimately  to  bringing  the  United  States  into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 

HOUSE  BEGINS  TO  PRESS  WILSON 

Professor  Seymour  says,  "On  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  House  urged  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  army  and  navy.  He  found  the  President 
cold.  Wilson  did  not  visualize  the  role  America  might 
play  in  the  same  fashion  as  House.  He  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  give  an  example  of  pacific  idealism". 
Professor  Seymour  further  says,  "The  President  thought 
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his  policy  should  be  one  of  strict  neutrality.  He  felt  that 
he  owed  it  to  the  world  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
conflagration,  that  he  owed  it  to  the  country  to  save  it  from 
the  horror  of  war". 

House  recorded  a  September  28,  1914  conversation  in 
his  diary  in  which  the  President  declared  that,  if  he  knew 
he  would  not  have  to  stand  for  re-election,  he  would  feel 
a  great  load  lifted  from  his  mind.  "He  seemed  to  feel," 
House  wrote,  "that  he  had  accomplished  his  great  work. 
The  thing  that  frightened  him  was  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  such  an  effort  in  the  future,  as  he  had  made  in  the 
past,  or  to  accomplish  anything  like  what  he  had  accom- 
plished in  a  legislative  way.  I  told  him  there  were  orher 
things  he  could  do  which  would  be  far  more  delightful  in 
accomplishment  and  would  add  even  more  to  his  fame.  I 
referred  particularly  to  his  foreign  policy,  which,  if  prop- 
erly followed,  would  bring  him  world-wide  recognition." 

"I  found  the  President,"  House  wrote,  "singularly 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  European 
crisis.  He  seems  more  interested  in  domestic  affairs  and  I 
find  it  difficult  to  get  his  attention  centered  upon  the  one 
big  question.  Congress  will  adjourn  now  within  a  few 
days  and  when  it  is  out  of  the  way  it  is  my  purpose  to  make 
a  drive  at  the  President  and  try  to  get  him  absorbed  in  the 
greatest  problem  of  world-wide  interest  that  has  ever  come 
or  may  ever  come  before  a  president  of  the  United  States." 

On  October  22,  1914,  House  recorded,  "I  am  sorry  to 
say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  President  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  proper  sense  of  proportion  as  between  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs.  I  suppose  the  Washington  atmosphere 
has  gripped  him  and  obscures  the  tremendous  world  issues 
that  are  now  before  us". 

On  November  8,  1914,  House  wrote,  "I  wanted  to 
find  out  what  his  views  were  regarding  the  army.  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  the  slightest  danger  to  this  country 
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from  foreign  invasion,  even  if  the  Germans  were  success- 
ful. He  talked  as  innocently  as  my  little  grandchild,  Jane 
Tucker.  He  spoke  with  great  feeling  and  I  fear  he  may 
give  trouble". 

BRITISH  CONTROL  HOUSE 


The  Colonel,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  House,  spent  much 
time  in  England  in  close  and  intimate  relation  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  other  members  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  English  leaders,  even  the  royal  family. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  British  and  French  estab- 
lished a  blockade  of  the  sea,  cutting  off  German  commerce 
with  the  outside  world.  Germany  retaliated  with  sub- 
marine warfare,  sinking  ships  with  cargoes  for  England. 
The  English  seized  American  cargoes  destined  for  Ger- 
many and  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Germans 
sank  ships  loaded  with  ammunitions  and  supplies  for  the 
Allies. 

The  American  State  Department  strongly  protested  to 
England  and  Germany  against  such  high-handed  treatment 
of  the  commerce  of  a  neutral  nation.  House  counseled  the 
British  on  the  replies  they  should  make  and,  over  the  head 
of  the  State  Department,  dictated  the  dispatches  of  the 
American  government. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  formulated  a  private  code  for  use 
between  himself  and  House,  to  keep  their  communications 
secret  from  the  State  Department  and  from  the  British 
ambassador.  House  was  not  only  exercising  the  powers  of 
the  Chief  Executive  but  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  House  wrote  in  his  diary,  "His  (the  President's) 
immediate  entourage,  from  Secretary  of  State  down,  is 
having  an  unhappy  time  of  it  just  now.  He  is  consulting 
none  of  them  and  they  are  as  ignorant  of  his  intentions  as 
the  man  in  the  street". 

Poor  Mr.  Bryan  had  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State, 
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protesting,  "The  plan  which  he  proposes  is  not  only  a 
menace  to  our  peace  and  safety  but  a  challenge  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  If  we  are  not  threatened  by  any  nation, 
if  there  is  no  fear  among  us,  why  revolutionize  our  na- 
tional theories  to  exchange  cur  policy  for  the  policy  of 
Europe?" 

"The  life  I  am  leading,"  wrote  Colonel  House,  "tran- 
scends in  interest  and  excitement  any  romance."  He  was 
running  the  United  States  government  from  his  apartment 
at  1 15  East  53rd  street,  New  York  City.  Foreign  ambas- 
sadors, dignitaries,  domestic  statesmen,  politicians  and  the 
American  and  foreign  press  trekked  there  in  a  steady 
stream.  He  wrote  or  revised  the  President's  speeches,  he 
received  dispatches,  sent  instructions  to  American  ambassa- 
dors and  communicated  in  code  with  the  heads  of  the 
British  government  concerning  the  most  private  secrets  of 
the  President  and  all  departments  of  the  United  States 
government. 

In  February,  1916,  House  was  back  in  London,  accord- 
ing to  Ambassador  Page,  "fuTT^fjtKejdea  of  American 
intervention".  Page  stated,  "First  his  plan  was  that  he 
and  I  and  a  group  of  the  British  cabinet  should  at  once 
work  out  a  minimum  program  of  peace,  the  least  the  Allies 
would  accept,  which  he  Assumed  would  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Germans,  and  the  President  would  present  this  pro- 
gram to  both.  The  side  that  declined  would  be  responsible 
for  continuing  the  war.  Then,  to  end  the  war,  the  Presi- 
dent would  help  the  other  side — that  is,  the  Allies.  Of 
course  the  fatal  moral  weakness  of  the  foregoing  scheme 
is  that  we  should  plunge  into  the  war  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  cause  but  by  a  carefully  sprung  trick".  This  was  too 
much  for  even  the  pro-English  Mr.  Page.,, -Colonel  House 
reported  to  the  President,  "If  the  Allies  will  agree  to  the 
conference  and  if  Germany  does  not,  I  have  'promised  for 
you  that  we  will  throw  in  all  our  weight  in  order  to  bring 
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her  to  terms.  You  will  see  that  we  have  progressed  very 
far  since  I  left  Paris.  I  am  to  meet  Prime  Minister  Bal- 
f  our  and  Grey  tomorrow  at  lunch  to  endeavor  to  get  their 
approval".  Thejritish^jtatesmen  were_astounded  at 
Housed  incredible  proposal,J)ut  sawjts  possibilities^  The 
agreement  between  House_and  Grey  for  American  inter- 
vention was  embodied  in  "The  House-Grey  Memoran- 
dum" which,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  was  approved  by 
President  Wilson. 

House  was  not  only  "assistant  president"  of  the  United 
States  butire^was^dscr^f  or  all  practical  purposes,  a  member 
of  the  British  j^abinet.  House's  proposals  were  deemecTso 
important  that  the  cabinet  met  with  him  in  secret  and 
left  the  meeting  place  singly,  so  as  not  to  cause  unusual 
comment. 

According  to  Prof essor^Seymour,  c!House-ja^sjhe  only 
foreigner  who  had  ever  been  given  theosej)f        ~ 
Foreign  Office  Cipher  Code". 

HOUSE  MOVES  DOWNING  STREET  TO  U.  S. 

In  a  book  published  in  1918,  written  by  the  Colonel's 
friend,  Arthur  Howden  Smith,  and  entitled  "The  Real 
Colonel  House",  there  is  a  full-page  photograph  of  the 
building  where  House  resided  on  53rd  street,  New  York 
City.  Under  it  is  the  caption,  "American  10  Downing 
Street". 

House  was  asked  by  members  of  the  British  cabinet 
what  the  United  States  wanted  Great  Britain  to  do. 
House's  reply  was,  "The  United  States  would  like  Great 
Britain  to  do  those  things  which  would  enahle_the~United 
States  to  help  Great  Britain  win  the  war". 

Lord  Kitchener  had  asked  a  member  of  the  cabinet  to 
have  House  meet  him  at  the  War  Office.  House  recorded, 
"He  was  very  cordial  when  I  put  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Allies  for  the  United 


States  to  come  in  on  their  side.  He  said,  'Nobody  but  a 
damn  fool  could  think  it  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  us  and 
I  am  surprised  that  any  Englishman  could  question  it*  ". 

The  question  was  not  of  ends  but  of  methods.  The 
British  wanted  the  United  States  to  break  with  Germany 
and  join  them  in  the  war  without  any  of  the  conditions  or 
preliminary  maneuvers  which  House  deemed  necessary. 
Then,  too,  they  were  doubtful  of  House's  ability  to  de- 
liver, in  view  of  Wilson's  "pacifism"  and  "pussyfooting", 
as  they  termed  it,  and  the  agitation  in  Congress  against 
war.  House  tried  to  make  them  see  that  time  and  great 
patience  were  necessary  to  put  it  over  on  the  President  and 
the  American  people — their  raw  purpose  must  be  wrapped 
up  and  concealed  in  high  moral  issues  of  peace,  the  saving 
of  democracy  and  world  civilization.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
just  said,  "Valor  withholds  itself  from  all  small  implica- 
tions and  entanglements  and  waits  for  the  great  opportu- 
nity when  the  sword  will  flash  as  if  it  had  the  light  of 
Heaven  on  its  blade". 

The  practical  French  were  opposed  to  any  kind  of  pro- 
posal to  discuss  peace  terms  with  Germany,  with  the  armies 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  France. 
House  said,  "I  explained  to  the  President  France's  real 
feeling,  that  is,  she  had  best  stick  to  this  war  until  Germany 
was  crushed,  for  she  could  never  again  hope  to  have  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Italy  and  Belgium  fighting  by  her  side". 

HOUSE  COMMITS  AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY  TO  BRITAIN 

On  House's  return  to  America,  following  the  House- 
Grey  agreement  for  intervention  at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  he  wrote  his  friend,  British  Foreign  Minister  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir  Edward: 

"After  explaining  to  the  President  all  that  occurred  at  our  confer- 
ence, he  wrote  the  cable  I  sent  you  on  March  8th.  I  added  nothing,  for 
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it  was  a  complete  approval  of  what  I  had  done.  If  the  situation  continues 
as  now  and  if  Congress  does  not  restrict  him,  everything  will  go  through 
as  planned.  //  is  now  squarely  up  to  you  to  make  the  next  move.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  thinking  of  you  always." 

The  hesitation  of  the  Allies  greatly  rankled  House, 
for  he  wrote,  "It  is  stupid  to  refuse  our  proffered  interven- 
tion on  the  terms  I  proposed  in  Paris  and  London.  If 
Germany  refused  to  acquiesce  in  such  settlement,  I  'prom- 
ised we  would  take  the  part  of  the  Allies  and  try  to 
force  it". 

Though  rebuffed,  House  continued  to  press  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  by  cable  to  give  the  word  for  the  President  to 
intervene.  Sir  Edward's  replies  were  that  the  situation 
of  the  Allies  made  that  action  impracticable.  House 
recorded,  after  receiving  Sir  Edward's  May  13th  cable, 
"I  am  disappointed  that  he  does  not  rise  to  the  occasion. 
For  two  years  he  has  been  telling  me  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  international  well-being  depended  upon 
the  United  States  being  willing  to  take  part  in  world 
affairs.  I  am  distinctly  disappointed.  We  are  running  up 
against  the  incohesion  of  the  British  government.  The 
President  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  placing  upon  this 
country  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  future.  I 
sometimes  feel  discouraged  when  the  allied  governments 
and  press  overlook  the  weight  the  President  has  thrown 
on  their  side  at  almost  every  turn  of  the  war.  If  Sir  Ed- 
ward had  tried  hard,  he  could  scarcely  have  contrived 
anything  which  would  more  surely  be  a  damper  on  the 
pro-English  ardor  of  such  Americans  as  myself". 

"Colonel  House  was  bitterly  disappointed,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Seymour.  "He  had  conceived  a  plan  of  boldness 
and  one  involving  a  revolution  in  American  -foreign  rela- 
tionSy  in  answer  to  the  appeals  that  came  from  the  British 
and  French  that  America  carry  her  share  of  the  burdens  of 
humanity.  But  the  offer  to  them  was  of  no  value.  Ap- 
parently they  wanted  American  assistance  without  any 
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conditions,  not  so  much  to  secure  a  permanent  and  a  just 
peace  as  to  crush  Germany.  What  mystified  the  Colonel, 
however,  was  England's  unwillingness  to  say  to  France, 
'Here  is  a  chance  to  get  the  United  States  into  the  war  and 
show  up  Germany  by  accepting  Wilson's  offer'.  The 
chapter  of  history  House  had  made  far  exceeded  the  live- 
liest dreams  of  romance.  Even  if  it  had  no  sequel,  it  must 
compel  wonder." 

Of  House's  pleading  with  the  British  cabinet  to  take 
certain  steps  which  would  enable  him  to  prevail  on  the 
President  to  intervene  and  help  them  win  the  war,  Pro- 
fessor Seymour  comments  with  unconscious  irony,  "The 
proposal  made  by  Colonel  House  was,  on  the  face  of  it, 
conceived  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies  as  in 
that  of  America.  To  carry  it  through  would  involve  an 
immense  and  incalculable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  something  of  the  spirit  of  'Alice 
Through  the  Looking  Glass'  in  the  British  assumption 
that,  by  preparing  to  help  them,  Wilson  would  be  asking 
a  favor  and  he  might  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  imme- 
diately dropped  the  whole  plan". 

House  never  received  from  Grey  the  anxiously  awaited 
word  for  the  President  to  intervene  and  America's  entry 
into  the  war  was  delayed  for  almost  a  year.  The  refusal 
of  the  Allies  to  accept  House's  plan  of  intervention,  ignor- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  State  Department's  continued  pro- 
tests against  the  seizure  of  American  cargoes  and  mails, 
greatly  embarrassed  the  President,  who  wrote  House  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  On  May  17,  1916,  House 
answered  the  President,  "It  has  been  apparent  that,  when 
our  difficulties  with  Germany  were  settled,  our  difficulties 
with  the  Allies  would  begin  and  the  solution  has  disturbed 
me  greatly.  The  more  I  see  of  the  dealings  of  govern- 
ments among  themselves,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with 
the  utter  selfishness  of  their  outlook.  Gratitude  is  a  thing 
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unknown  and  all  we  have  done  for  the  Allies  will  be  for- 
gotten overnight,  if  we  antagonize  them  now.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  convinced  that  it  is  your  duty  to  press  for  a  peace 
conference  with  all  you  command".  Two  days  before, 
House  had  written  Grey: 

"Dear  Sir  Edward: 

"We  have  been  on  the  eve  of  a  break  with  Germany  so  long  that  I 
have  not  written,  as  it  seemed  it  must  come  each  day.  For  the  moment 
matters  arc  quiet  again  and,  unless  Germany  transgresses  further,  there 
will  probably  be  no  break." 

The  facts  were  that  Germany  had  been  held  to  "strict 
accountability"  and  had  yielded  to  every  demand,  even  the 
ultimatum  that  the  United  States  had  made  for  the  respect 
of  American  neutral  rights,  while  hardly  a  pretense  had 
been  made  of  holding  the  Allies  to  a  similar  account. 

The  Anglo-French  naval  blockade  of  Germany  and 
the  North  Sea  attempted  to  cut  off  all  trade  between  Ger- 
many and  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world.  It  held  up 
American  cargoes  of  food,  cotton,  oil  and  copper  destined 
for  Germany  and  even  neutral  Holland  and  Scandinavia 
and  the  protests  of  the  American  government  went  un- 
answered. It  seized  and  opened  American  mails  and  black- 
listed American  merchants  and  manufacturers,  while  Great 
Britain  and  France  received  a  continuous  stream  of  ammu- 
nitions and  everything  they  wanted  from  the  United 
States.  They  floated  loans  and  borrowed  huge  sums  from 
American  bankers  which  were  later  repaid  from  the  United 
States  treasury  after  this  country  had  joined  them  in  the 
war. 

Spring-Rice,  the  British  ambassador,  hoped  that  the 
Allies  would  make  some  concessions  to  the  United  States 
"before  Congress  meets"  for,  as  he  put  it,  "We  are  using 
this  country  as  a  base  of  supply". 

American  ships  bound  for  neutral  countries  were  com- 
pelled to  go  into  allied  ports  for  examination  of  the  mails. 
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Lansing  complained  that  "important  papers,  which  can 
never  be  duplicated,  rare  documents,  checks  and  money 
orders  are  lost  or  delayed  for  weeks  and  months". 

House  recorded  that,  at  a  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent, "when  we  were  discussing  the  seizure  of  vessels  by 
Great  Britain,  he  read  a  page  from  his  'History  of  the 
American  People5,  telling  how,  during  the  Madison  ad- 
ministration, the  War  of  1812  was  started  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  this  controversy". 

The  State  Department,  under  both  Bryan  and  Lansing, 
had  protested  vigorously  against  the  seizure  of  American 
ships  and  cargoes  by  the  Allies,  but  the  effect  was  always 
nullified  by  the  interference  of  either  Colonel  House  or 
Ambassador  Page,  who  advised  the  British  government  to 
disregard  the  protests.  Page  made  no  secret  of  his  bias 
for  the  interests  of  the  British  as  against  those  of  the 
nation  he  represented  and  his  contempt  for  the  President 
and  the  State  Department.  House  wrote,  "We  dined  at 
the  embassy  in  order  that  Page  and  I  might  have  a  quiet 
talk.  My  entire  evening  was  spent  in  listening  to  his 
denunciation  of  the  President  and  Lansing  and  of  the 
administration  in  general.  He  thought  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  be  cleaned  from  top  to  bottom.  'The  Presi- 
dent has  no  policy,  he  has  lost  the  respect  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  of  the  world.  Lansing  insults  every  one  with  his 


notes'  ". 


"What  damn  fool  in  the  State  Department,"  wrote 
Page  to  House,  "supposed  I  was  making  agreements  with 
any  government?" 

"However  unfortunate  Mr.  Page's  relations  with  the 

State  Department,"  says  Professor  Seymour,  "it  would 

have  been  impossible  to   find  anyone  more  capable  of 

I  holding  close  personal  relations  with  Sir  Edward  Grey." 

"In  no  event,"  wrote  Lansing  to  House,  "should  we 
take  a  course  that  would  seriously  endanger  our  friendly 
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relations  with  Great  Britain.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
essential  that  the  infractions  of  international  law  involved 
in  the  allied  blockade  cquld  not  be  passed  overT"~After 
assuming  such  a  strong  one  in  the  controversy  with  Ger- 
many, Wilson  must  maintain  American  principles,  as 
against  allied  methods,  otherwise  American  impartiality 
might  fairly  be  called  in  question  and  the  American  posi- 
tion in  future  crises  with  Germany  might  be  seriously 
weakened." 

WILSON  WANTS  TO  BE  NEUTRAL 

President  Wilson,  in  his  proclamation  on  neutrality, 
said,  "I  venture,  my  fellow  countrymen,  to  speak  a  solemn 
word  of  warning  to  you  against  that  deepest,  most  subtle, 
most  essential  breach  of  neutrality  which  may  spring  out 
of  partisanship,  out  of  passionately  taking  sides.  The 
United  States  must  be  neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
It  is  easy  to  excite  passion.  Those  responsible  for  exciting 
it  will  assume  a  heavy  responsibility  for  no  less  a  thing 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  love  of  their 
country  and  whose  loyality  to  its  government  should  unite 
them  as  Americans  all,  bound  in  honor  to  think  first  of  her 
and  her  interests.  Every  man  who  really  loves  America 
will  act  and  speak  in  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality  which  is 
the  spirit  of  impartiality  and  fairness  and  friendliness  to 
all  concerned". 

Here  wasthe_gQYe.rnme,nt  of  -a^great-Jiation  with  two 
diametricall^oprjosed  foreign  policies,  Oj]gj3pejirllie-Other 
secret  The  State  Departm^ntjwaj_eiidej;v^ring_j^  -all 
its  knight  to  maintain  the  declared  neutral  policy  of  the 
government,  while  the  President's  "second  self"  was 
secretly  plotting  with  foreign  governments  with  the  aid 
of  an  American  ambassador  to  nullify  that  policy  and  to 
bring  the  country  into  the  war  as  an  ally  of  one  group  of 
the  belligerents.  During  one  of  the  crises  over  British 


seizure  of  American  ships  and  cargoes,  House  wrote  the 
President  that  Page  was  greatly  disturbed  over  the  situa- 
tion and  he  wrote  that  the  President  replied  "if  Page  was 
disturbed  by  the  attitude  of  the  State  Department,  he, 
Wilson,  was  disturbed  by  that  of  the  ambassador,  that  he 
did  not  enjoy  having  the  work  of  the  State  Department, 
which  emphasized  the  American  point  of  view,  referred 
to  as  that  of  a  library  of  lawyers'  ". 

House  wrote  that,  while  at  the  White  House,  "A  large 
package  of  papers  came  from  the  State  Department, 
marked  'urgent'.  The  President  and  I  immediately  got 
down  to  work.  The  State  Department  had  written  a  long 
letter  to  Page  concerning  the  'declaration  of  London'  and 
its  effect  upon  neutral  shipping.  This  letter  of  instruction 
to  Page  was  exceedingly  undiplomatic  and  I  urged  the 
President  not  to  permit  it  to  be  sent.  I  suggested  that  he 
permit  me  to  have  a  conference  with  Sir  Spring-Rice, 
British  ambassador,  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  he  approved.  I  showed  the  ambassador  the 
letter  the  State  Department  had  prepared  to  send  Page. 
He  was  thoroughly  alarmed  over  some  of  the  diplomatic 
expressions.  One  paragraph,  he  thought,  amounted  almost 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  We  discussed  the  best  ways  and 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  we  outlined  a  dis- 
patch for  this  government  to  send  to  Page  and  then  we 
outlined  a  dispatch  which  he  should  send  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  We  agreed  to  be  absolutely  frank  with  one  another, 
letting  each  know  what  was  being  done". 

Of  this  incident  Professor  Seymour  says,  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  all  history  another  instance  of  diplomacy 
so  unconventional  and  so  effective.  Colonel  House,  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  spreads  all  the  cards  on  the  table  and  concerts 
with  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  power  the  dispatches  to 
be  sent  to  the  American  ambassador  and  the  foreign  minis- 
ter of  that  power". 
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The  tension  between  the  State  Department  and  the 
Allies  over  the  blockade  and  with  Germany  over  the  sub- 
marines continued.  Great  Britain  claimed  that  to  modify 
the  blockade  would  be  to  surrender  the  great  advantage 
the  navy  gave  her  of  putting  economic  pressure  on  Ger- 
many which,  in  effect,  made  the  high  seas  British  property. 
The  Germans  contended  that  the  submarine  was  jheir  only_ 
weapon  against  the  iron  ring  the  Allies  had  forged  around 
the  Central  Powers,  with  the  purpose,  they  said,  of  starv^ 
ing  them  into  submission.  The  last  thing,  However,  that 
Germany  wanted  was  war  with  the  United  States.  It  had 
agreed  to  theAjnerican  demand  not  to  sink  merchant  ships, 
even  of  the  enemy,  without  warning  and  providing  for  the 
safety  of  pass€rrg^f^~aT"f^ulTed'TIricTer  international  law, 
but  refused  to  agree  that  the  submarine  was  an  illegal  ship 
of  war.  It  was  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  by  the  Allies 
that  brought  another  crisis  with  Germany  and^theJUnited 
Stafes-into  the  war  at  last. 

In  January,  1916,  Lansing  had  presented  a  note  to  the 
allied  ambassadors  suggesting  that  all  merchantmen  be 
disarmed,  in  return  for  which,  by  agreement  with  Ger- 
many, they  would  not  be  attacked  without  warning  and 
providing  for  safety  of  passengers.  Lansing  wrote  to 
House,  "Page  cables  that  Grey  is  seriously  against  the 
proposal,  as  he  claims  it  is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Ceneral 
Powers  and  against  the  Allies.  Page  fears  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  considered  as  a  German  victory  and  that  all 
our  influence  with  the  Allies  will  be  lost.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  proposal  is  fair  and  the  only  humane  solution  of 
submarine  warfare.  If  merchant  vessels  are  armed  and 
guns  are  used  to  sink  attacking  submarines,  as  has  been 
and  as  merchant  vessels  are  instructed  to  do,  then  it  is 
I  unreasonable  to  insist  that  submarines  should  come  to  the 
surface  to  give  warning". 

Ambassador  Gerard  wrote  to  House,  "A  submarine  is 
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a  recognized  weapon  of  war,  as  far  as  the  English  go,  be- 
cause they  use  it.  themselves,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
absurd  proposition  that  a  submarine  must  come  to  the  sur- 
face, give  warning,  offer  to  put  passengers  and  crew  in 
safety  and  constitute  itself  a  target  for  merchant  ships  that 
make  a  practice  of  firing  at  submarines  on  sight".  The 
President,  following  House's  advice  and  reversing  inter- 
national law  and  a  decision  by  John  Marshall,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  had  stood  for  a  century,  dis- 
approved Lansing's  proposal  and,  using  the  language 
House  suggested,  wrote  Senator  Stone  as  follows: 

"For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  any  abridge- 
ment of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  in  any  respect. 
The  honor  and  self-respect  of  the  nation  is  involved." 

CONGRESS  PROTESTS  TRAVEL  ON  ARMED  SHIPS 

There  was  insistence  in  Congress  and  among  the  people 
that  Americans  should  be  kept  out  of  the  war  zone  and  off 
of  armed  belligerent  ships.  They  would  not  then  be 
drowned  and  the  submarine  dispute  with  Germany  would 
lapse.  Says  Professor  Seymour,  "Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  virtually  served  notice  upon  the  Presi- 
dent that,  unless  he  would  warn  American  citizens  that 
they  must  notjtake-  passage  on  armed  ships,  the  House 
w6ulcKssti€'such  a  warning  in  the  form  of  a  resolution". 
Such  a  resolution  was  actually  presented  by  Representa- 
tive McLemore  of  Texas.  Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the. 
House,  led  a  delegation  to  interview  the  President  and 
told  him  that  it  would  be  carried  two  to  one.  Senator 
Stone,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in^ 
sisted  that,  unless  Wilson  yielded,  he  would  be  repudiated 
by  his  owrt  party.  ^While  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress stood  firm,  the  President  brought  sufficient  pressure 
on  the  rank  and  file  to  defeat  the 'resolution.  The  Presi- 
dent then  demanded  that  Germany  "give  assurances  that 
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the  submarine  warfare  against  merchant  vessels  (whether 
armed  or  not)  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  imperil 
Americans  traveling  on  the  high  seas". 

Between  1913  and  1919  the  United  States  had  three 
"houses"  of  government,  the  White  House,  the  Congress 
House  and  Colonel  House. 

This  battle  of  the  "houses"  showed  which  was  the 
"power  house",  though  the  real  House  was  in  England 
during  this  controversy. 

On  the  return  voyage,  on  March  4,  1916,  House  wrote, 
''The  captain  had  delivered  to  me  each  day  his  Marconi 
messages.  In  them  I  find  that  the  President  and  Lansing 
have  gotten  themselves  into  deep  waters,  brought  about  by 
their  ill-timed  proposals  as  to  the  disarming  of  merchant- 
men. I  have  received  two  wireless  messages  from  the 
President  asking  me  to  come  direct  to  Washington.  In 
precipitating  this  controversy  with  Congress  and  making 
the  situation  so  acute  with  Germany,  I  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Lansing  have  largely  interfered  with  my  plans 
abroad". 

On  March  24  a  German  submarine  sank  the  French 
channel  steamer  Sussex.  There  were  American  citizens 
aboard,  but  no  American  lives  were  lost.  This  brought 
another  crisis  and  House  was  going  to  force  the  United 
States  into  a  European  war  because  the  Germans  had  sunk 
a  small  French  steamer  in  the  English  Channel! 

House  wrote,  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  (Wil-  \ 
son)  intends  to  make  excuses  for  not  acting  promptly  in 
this  new  submarine  crisis  forced  upon  him  by  the  sinking  ;/ 
of  the  Sussex.     He  does  not  seem  to  realize  one  of  the 
main  points  of  criticism  against  him  is  that  he  talks  boldly 
but  acts  weakly". 

According  to  House's  record  for  November  15,  1915, 
Sidney  Brooks  of  Harmsworth's  London  "Times"  and 
"Daily  Mail"  said  he  thought  the  President  was  making  a 
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great  mistake  in  not  sending  German  Ambassador  Bern- 
storff  home  immediately. 

BRITISH  PRESS  STEERS  THE  PRESIDENT 

Again  House  wrote  that  "Sidney  Brooks  called  and 
stayed  an  hour  and  a  half  and  we  discussed  the  foreign 
situation  thoroughly.  He  urged  me  to  try  to  steer  the 
President  in  what  he  said,  believing  he  might  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  wrong  way.  Brooks  seemed  anxious  to  serve 
the  President  and  be  his  friend,  although  he  is  impatient 
with  the  slowness  of  his  decisions". 

House  was  called  to  Washington  April  11,  1 9 1 6,  to 
discuss  the  President's  note  to  Germany.  "I  could  see," 
recorded  the  Colonel,  "that  the  data  I  had  brought  back 
from  England,  which  includes  a  very  able  presentation  of 
the  case  by  H.  H.  Pollen  and  also  one  from  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  has  had  its  effect.  I  objected  to  the  last  page 
of  the  note,  as  being  inconclusive  and  as  opening  the  entire 
question  to  argument.  He  patiently  argued  the  matter 
but  refused  to  admit  any  sort  of  weakness  in  it.  His  con- 
tention was  that,  if  he  did  as  I  advised,  it  would  mean  a 
declaration  of  war  and  he  could  not  declare  war  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  I  thought,  if  he  left  it  as  it  was, 
it  would  place  him  in  a  bad  position,  for  the  reason  it  would 
give  Germany  a  chance  to  come  back  with  another  note, 
asserting  she  was  willing  to  make  the  concessions  he  de- 
manded, provided  Great  Britain  obeyed  the  law  as  well. 

"The  President  did  not  agree  with  me  but,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, cut  out  the  last  paragraph  which  strengthened  the 
note  somewhat.  He  also  inserted  the  word  'immediate' 
which  strengthened  it  further.  I  urged  him  to  say  that,  if 
Germany  declined  to  agree  immediately  to  cease  her  sub- 
marine warfare,  Ambassador  Gerard  was  instructed  to  ask 
for  his  passports.  This,  I  told  the  President,  would  come 
nearer  preserving  peace  than  his  plan,  because  the  alterna- 
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tive  of  peace  or  war  would  be  placed  directly  up  to  Ger- 
many in  this  single  note." 

House  had  never  denied  that  a  break  in  diplomatic 
relations  would  lead  to  war.  He  later  disputed  the  Presi- 
dent's contention  that  a  break  need  not  result  in  war. 
"What  I  should  like,"  wrote  House,  "is  for  him  to  go 
before  Congress  after  the  break  is  made  and  deliver  a 
philippic  against  Germany,  not  indeed  against  the  German 
people  but  against  the  cult  that  has  made  this  calamity 
possible.  No  one  has  yet  brought  the  indictment  of  civili- 
zation against  them  as  strongly  as  it  might  be  done  and  I 
would  like  the  President  to  do  this  in  a  masterly  way.  We 
were  in  conference  for  two  hours,  until  the  President  had 
to  leave  for  the  cabinet  meeting.  He  was  undecided 
whether  to  read  the  note  to  the  cabinet.  He  finally  de- 
cided to  read  them  the  note  almost  in  its  entirety,  but  as 
an  argument  he  had  in  his  own  mind  against  submarine 
warfare  and  not  as  a  note  which  he  had  prepared  to  present 
to  Germany." 

GERMANY  WANTS  TO  AVOID  WAR! 

A  week  later  the  ultimatum  was  dispatched  to  Ger- 
many which  read,  "Unless  the  imperial  government  should 
now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its 
present  methods  of  submarine  warfare  .  .  .  the  government 
of  the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  German  Empire  altogether". 
This  ultimatum  was  expected  by  the  President  and  House 
to  bring  war  and  they  were  surprised  when,  a  few  days 
later,  House  reported  to  the  President,  "Bernstorff  has 
just  left  me.  He  has  a  cable  from  his  government  saying, 
in  substance,  (We  wish  to  avoid  war.  Please  suggest  how 
this  may  be  done.  What  is  meant  in  the  note  by  illegal 
submarine  warfare?  If  we  accede  to  their  demands,  will 
they  bring  pressure  upon  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the 
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blockade?'  I  advised  his  sending  another  dispatch  warn- 
ing them  not  to  suggest  any  compromise;  that,  if  they 
really  desired  to  avoid  a  break,  it  was  essential  for  them 
to  discontinue  their  submarine  warfare  entirely  and  im- 
mediately. He  asked  if  he  could  say  to  his  government 
that  I  thought  acquiescence  in  your  demands  would  bring 
peace  nearer?  I  told  him  he  could". 

"For  a  fortnight,"  says  Professor  Seymour,  "the  strug- 
gle in  German  official  circles  continued,  the  military  and 
naval  chiefs  refusing  to  yield,  the  civil  officials  demanding 
that  the  break  with  America  must  be  avoided.  The  Presi- 
dent, having  made  his  decision,  had  no  mind  for  further 
negotiations  and  this  fact  House  constantly  impressed  upon 
Bernstorff."  The  conditions  in  the  reply  were  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory  and  the  President  sent  a  further  note  to 
Germany  concerning  which  Professor  Seymour  comments, 
"The  final  paragraph  with  the  'punch',  which  House  ad- 
mired especially,  contained  the  definite  notification  that 
'the  United  States  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  much 
less  discuss,  a  suggestion  that  respect  by  German  naval 
authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other 
government'.  The  pacific  outcome  of  the  crisis  was  re- 
garded by  those  most  closely  concerned  as  miraculous. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  German  surrender,  House  had 
written  to  Grey  that  Bernstorff 's  passports  were  being  pre- 
pared and  to  Gerard  that  he  expected  soon  to  see  him". 

Gerard  wrote  House,  "In  spite  of  your  predictions,  in 
your  last  letter,  we  are  still  here.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  wanted,  but  I  worked  hard  for  peace". 

This  imperative  attitude  towards  a  great  nation  was 
wholly  inconsistent,  unless  it  was  intended  to  provoke  war. 
House,  a  year  before,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
had  attempted  to  secure  a  compromise  between  Great 
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Britain  and  Germany  on  the  blockade  and  submarine  prob- 
lem. On  May  19,  1915,  House  telegraphed  from  London 
to  Gerard  in  Berlin,  "Can  you  not  induce  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  answer  our  note  by  proposing  that,  if  England 
will  permit  foodstuffs  in  the  future  to  go  to  neutral  ports 
without  question,  Germany  will  discontinue  her  submarine 
warfare  on  merchant  vessels  and  will  also  discontinue  the 
use  of  poisonous  gas?" 

Gerard  answered  House,  "I  gave  your  suggestion  to 
Von  Jagow  this  morning.  This  proposition  of  permitting 
the  passage  of  food  in  return  for  the  cessation  of  submarine 
methods  has  already  been  made  and  declined.  If  raw 
materials  are  added,  the  matter  can,  perhaps,  be  arranged". 
House  wired  Gerard,  "The  Allies  would  never  agree  to 
allow  raw  materials  to  go  through,  therefore,  I  can  do 
nothing  further". 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Germans,  as  it  was  to  the  insiders 
in  London  and  Washington,  that  House's  black  magic  was 
having  its  effect  on  the  President,  forcing  him  to  reverse 
himself  against  his  judgment  and  profound  conviction! 

WILSON  RESISTS  REVOLUTION  IN  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Mr.  Wilson's  every  word  and  act  from  the  beginning 
of  the  European  war  showed  that  participation  in  this  war 
was  as  far  from  his  mind  as  it  was  from  the  minds  of 
Washington,  Jefferson  or  Adams  in  similar  wars  in  their 
times.  He  ridiculed  the  bloodthirsty  speeches  of  the  pro- 
Allies  in  America  who  would  drag  the  country  into  war 
and  said  that  some  day,  to  their  confusion,  he  would  turn 
their  words  against  them. 

Professor  Seymour  comments,  "The  arguments  of 
House  produced  no  immediate  effect  on  the  President 
who,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  refused  to  ap- 
prove plans  for  a  large  reserve  force  and  the  principle  of 
compulsory  training. 
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in  our  established  military  policy  would  indicate  that  we 
had  been  thrown  of  our  balance  by  a  war  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  doy  whose  causes  cannot  touch  us* ". 

House^wrotejnjiis  djai^Jjj^London,  on  May  30, 
1915,  "I  concluded  that  war  with  Germanyjs  inevitable". 
On  June  1,  1915,  he  ^rag^OSEElm^ttljSaajeaving 

for  America  and  my  reason  for  doing  so.  I  said  it  was  my 
purpose  to  persuade  the  President  not  to  conduct  a_milk- 
and-water  war,  but  to  put  all  the  strength,  all  the  virility 
and  all  the  energy  of  our  nation  into  it,  so  that  Europe 
might  remember  for  a  century  what  it  meant  to  provoke 
a  peaceful  nation  into  war.  Plunkett  wanted  me  to  see 
some  of  the  British  cabinet  and  talk  with  them  before  I 
left.  He  arranged  for  me  to  meet  Lloyd  George  as  six". 

He  recorded,  two  days  later,  on  June  3,  1915,  "Lord 
Crewe,  acting  foreign  minister,  and  I  lunched  alone,  in 
order  to  have  a  farewell  talk  about  matters  which  could 
not  be  discussed  before  a  third  party.  I  read  him  the 
President's  dispatches  to  me  regarding  the  shipping  con- 
troversy and  urged  him  to  impress  his  colleagues  with  the 
necessity  of  straightening  this  out,  provided  we  did  not 
immediately  drift  into  war  with  Germany.  I  told  him 
the  President  was  being  criticized  for  writing  one  kind  of 
note  to  Germany  and  demanding  an  immediate  answer  and 
writing  another  kind  to  Great  Britain  and  having  no  reply 
for  months.  I  considered  it  necessary  for  them  to  prepare 
an  answer  at  once  to  the  note  sent  in  February  concerning 
the  stoppage  of  cargoes  and  to  hold  it  in  readiness  for 
delivery  in  the  event  it  was  asked  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  would  advise  the  President  not  to  ask  for  it  until  the 
German  submarine  controversy  was  settled  one  way  or 
the  other  and,  if  it  was  settled  by  war,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  an  answer  but,  if  our  differences  with  Germany 
were  settled,  then  an  immediate  answer  should  be  forth- 
coming. I  spoke  of  how  pressed  the  President  was  in  this 
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matter  and  that  it  would  not  do  to  act  in  the  future  as  they 
had  acted  in  the  past". 

Contrary  to  House's  expectation,  Germany  agreed  to 
abandon  or  modify  her  submarine  warfare,  in  accordance 
with  American  demands.  This  served  to  emphasize  the 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  over  the  seizure  of  Ameri- 
can cargoes  and  mails.  The  President  cabled  House  of 
the  "change  that  was  coming  over  American  opinion  be- 
cause of  British  interference  with  neutral  trade"  and  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  it  "might  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  embargo  upon  the  shipment 
of  arms". 

The  S.  S.  St.  Paul,  on  which  House  returned  to 
America,  was  convoyed  through  the  war  zone  by  British 
destroyers,  by  orders  of  Lord  Balf our.  This  caused  a  sen- 
sation in  the  press.  No  other  American  ship  had  ever  been 
regarded  as  of  such  importance  or  so  honored  by  the 
British  admiralty. 

Evidently  House's  belligerency  had  been  somewhat 
cooled  by  the  sea  voyage.  On  June  16,  1 9 1 5,  in  a  gloomy 
report  to  the  President,  he  wrote,  "I  think  we  shall  find 
ourselves  drifting  into  war  with  Germany.  Regrettable 
as  this  would  be,  there  would  be  compensations.  The  war 
would  be  more  speedily  ended  and  we  would  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  aid  the  other  great  democracies  in  turning  the  / 
world  in  the  right  path". 

That  the  United  States  had  not  broken  with  Germany 
caused  bitter  disappointment  and  recrimination  against  the 
President  in  England. 

Page  wrote  House  from  London  on  July  2 1 ,  "We  are 
in  deep  water  with  the  government.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
to  say,  but  the  only  solution  that  I  see  is  another  Lusitania 
outrage,  which  would  force  war".  House  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent, "Page  is  in  a  blue  funk.  So  is  Sir  Edward". 
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NINETY  PER  CENT  OF  AMERICANS  DON'T  WANT  WAR 

House  answered  Page  on  August  4,  1915,  "Sir  Edward 
and  you  cannot  know  the  true  situation  here.  I  did  not 
know  it  myself  until  I  returned  and  began  to  plumb  it. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  our  people  do  not  want  the  President 
to  involve  us  in  war.  They  desire  him  to  be  firm  in  his 
treatment  of  Germany,  but  they  do  not  wish  him  to  go  to 
such  length  that  war  will  follow.  He  went  the  very  limit 
in  his  last  note  to  Germany.  If  the  President  had  fol- 
lowed any  course  other  than  the  one  he  has,  his  influence 
would  have  been  broken  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  steer 
the  nation,  as  he  now  is,  in  the  way  which,  in  the  end,  will 
be  best  for  all.  He  sees  the  situation  just  as  you  see  it 
and  I  do,  but  he  must  necessarily  heed  the  rocks. 

"I  am  sorry  there  is  anyone  in  England  who  thinks  so 
ill  of  the  President  as  to  write  <A  Merry  Ballad  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson',  a  scurrilous  lampoon. 

"A  year  ago  the  Allies  would  have  been  content  be- 
yond measure,  if  they  could  have  been  assured  that  muni- 
tions of  war  would  go  to  them  from  here  in  such  unre- 
stricted volume  and  they  had  known  that  the  President 
would  demand  of  Germany  a  cessation  of  her  submarine 
policy,  in  regard  to  the  sinking  of  merchantmen  without 
warning,  to  the  extent  of  a  threat  of  war." 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  had  rendered  incal- 
culable service  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  by  prevent- 
ing Germany  from  using  her  submarines  for  sinking  allied 
and  neutral  ships  conveying  a  continuous  stream  of  muni- 
tions, war  supplies  and  food  to  the  Allies  unmolested. 
The  proof  is  that,  despite  the  periods  of  American  restric- 
tions, German  and  Austrian  submarines  sank  more  than 
4,000  ships  of  the  Allies  and  neutral^apart  fromjiaval 
vessels,  of  a  total  of  more  than  1 1,000,000  tons. 

Professor  Seymour  says,  ccSuch~~Crises,  flaring  up  and 
flickering  down,  wearied  the  President  beyond  anything 
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else.  When  House  brought  to  Mr.  Wilson  the  gist  of  his 
various  interviews,  the  President's  face  became  grey.  .  .  . 
The  United  States  could  not  risk  a  German  victory.  House 
insisted,  nor  could  our  government  look  forward  to  an 
indefinite  quarrel  with  both  belligerent  groups.  'Shall  we 
ever  get  out  of  this  labyrinth?'  Wilson  asked  House. 
'Only  by  adopting  a  positive  policy,'  was  the  Colonel's 
reply". 

House's  positive  policy,  from  the  beginning,  meant 
finding  a  way  to  bring  the  United  States  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  surrender  of  the  Germans  on 
the  submarine  question  had  prevented  entry  on  that  issue. 
House  continued  to  press  the  President  and  the  Allies  with 
his  plan  of  intervention. 

Of  this  Professor  Seymour  says,  "There  was  a  third 
factor  most  vital  of  all.  Hitherto  the  cardinal  object  of 
Wilson's  policy  was  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 
Would  the  President  accept  House's  proposition  which 
looked  directly  toward  military  intervention?  Would  he 
be  willing  to  tell  the  Germans  that,  unless  they  agreed  to 
terms  involving  restitution  and  guaranties  against  military 
aggression,  he  would  bring  the  United  States  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies? 

HOUSE'S  DUPLICITY — WILSON  WEAKENS 

"One  evening  in  September,  1 9 1 5,  he  and  House  were 
discussing  the  problem  of  neutrality  in  the  President's 
study  in  the  White  House.  'Much  to  my  surprise,5  wrote 
the  Colonel,  'he  said  he  had  never  been  sure  that  we  ought 
not  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  and,  if  it  seemed  likely  that 
Germany  and  her  militaristic  ideas  were  to  win,  the  obliga- 
tion upon  us  was  greater  than  ever'.  The  casual  remark 
encouraged  House  to  develop  his  ideas  of  a  positive  policy. 
A  few  days  later  Wilson  came  to  New  York  and  the  Colo- 
nel laid  it  before  him.  'I  outlined  very  briefly,'  House 
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noted,  ca  plan  which  has  occurred  to  me  and  which  seems 
of  much  value.  I  thought  we  had  lost  our  opportunity  to 
break  with  Germany  and  it  looked  as  if  she  had  a  better 
chance  of  winning  and,  if  she  did,  it  would  be  our  turn 
next.  Therefore  we  should  do  something  decisive  now — 
something  that  would  either  end  the  war,  in  a  way  to 
abolish  militarism,  or  that  would  bring  us  with  the  Allies 
to  help  them  do  it.  My  suggestion  is  to  ask  the  Allies, 
unofficially,  to  let  me  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  them  to  have  us  demand  that  hostilities  cease. 
We  would  put  it  upon  the  high  ground  that  the  neutral 
world  was  suffering  along  with  the  belligerents  and  that 
we  had  rights  as  well  as  they  and  that  peace  parleys  should 
begin  upon  the  broad  basis  of  both  military  and  naval  dis- 
armament. ...  If  the  Allies  understood  our  purpose,  we 
could  be  as  severe  in  our  language  concerning  them  as  we 
were  with  the  Central  Powers.  The  Allies,  after  some 
hesitation,  could  accept  our  offer  or  demand  and,  if  the 
Central  Powers  accepted,  we  would  then  have  accom- 
plished a  masterstroke  of  diplomacy.  If  the  Central 
Powers  refused  to  acquiesce,  we  would  then  push  our  in- 
sistence to  a  point  where  diplomatic  relations  would  be 
broken  off  and,  later,  the  whole  force  of  our  government 
and  the  force  of  every  neutral  might  be  brought  against 
them!  .  .  .  The  President  was  startled  by  this  plan.  He 
seemed  to  acquiesce  by  silence.  I  had  no  time  to  push  it 
further,  for  our  entire  conversation  did  not  last  longer 
than  twenty  minutes'." 

House  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  success  with 
the  President  to  Grey  in  a  "split  letter",  halves  mailed 
separately,  telling  him  that  he  was  coming  to  Europe  to 
confer  and  put  his  plan  into  operation.  He  said,  "This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  letters  I  ever  wrote." 

"It  is  in  my  mind,"  he  wrote  Grey,  "that,  after  con- 
ferring with  your  government,  I  should  proceed  to  Berlin 
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and  tell  them  that  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to  inter- 
vene and  stop  this  destructive  war,  provided  the  weight  of 
the  United  States,  thrown  on  the  side  that  accepted  our 
proposal,  could  do  it.  I  would  not  let  Berlin  know,  of 
course,  of  any  understanding  had  with  the  Allies,  but 
would  rather  lead  them  to  think  our  proposal  would  be 
rejected  by  the  Allies.  This  might  induce  Berlin  to  accept 
the  proposal  but,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  it  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  the  purpose  to  intervene.  If  the  Central  Powers 
were  still  obdurate,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for  us 
to  join  the  Allies  and  force  the  issue."  The  President 
inserted  the  word  "probably". 

"I  do  not  like  the  general  outlook  this  morning," 
House  wrote  on  November  17,  1915.  "We  are  beset  on 
all  sides,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  cwe'  I  mean  the 
administration.  The  part  that  gives  one  faith  in  the  course 
we  are  pursuing  is  that  all  the  critics  differ  violently  among 
themselves  as  to  the  remedy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  right  course  and  will  so  prove  itself,  provided  it  is  not 
made  impossible  by  the  extremists  here  and  abroad.  It  is 
all  very  dear  in  my  mmd  now  what  Ms  country  should  do. 
The  question  is:  Can  the  President  do  it  unmolested? 
The  convening  of  Congress  puts  a  new  and  disturbing 
element  into  the  situation." 

To  comprehend  House's  conduct,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  his  background  and  mental  attitudes. 

Edward  Mandell  House  was  born  in  Texas  in  1858. 
His  father,  an  English  immigrant,  went  there  while  Texas 
belonged  to  Mexico.  Young  House  was  sent  to  school  in 
England  and  later  he  spent  two  years  at  Cornell  university. 
His  father  left  him  a  sufficient  income  to  enable  him  to 
indulge  his  hobbies,  including  amateur  politics.  Governor 
Hogg  of  Texas  appointed  him  a  colonel  on  his  staff. 
House  was  active  in  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
the  presidency  in  1912  and  became  his  sole  confidant  and 
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the  maker  of  his  policies.  In  1911  House  wrote  a  novel, 
"Philip  Dru,  Administrator",  in  which  he  depicted  himself 
as  the  leader  of  an  American  revolution  "against  a  stupid 
government",  by  which  he  became  dictator,  rescinded  the 
constitution  and,  by  ordinance,  remade  the  mechanism  of 
government.  Under  "a  new  constitution",  America  was 
to  become  "socialized  and  internationalized". 

All  of  the  acts  and  policies  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  fore- 
shadowed in  "Philip  Dru".  House  admitted  "that  his 
hero  was  a  socialist  of  the  Blanc  school".  Blanc's  theories 
followed  those  of  an  earlier  German  writer,  Gottlieb 
Fichte,  an  advocate  of  state  socialism  whose  ideas  became 
the  basis  of  the  German  National  Socialism  of  Hitler, 
minus  its  military  aspects,  150  years  later. 

Conditions  in  the  middle  of  1916  are  summarized  by 
Professor  Seymour.  "By  refusing  the  plan  which  Wilson 
had  offered  through  House,  the  Allies  postponed  the  ad- 
vent of  American  aid  to  Europe  for  the  best  part  of  a  year. 
The  plan,  however,  was  not  without  its  historical  impor- 
tance, for  it  led  President  Wilson  to  crystallize  his  ideas 
as  to  America's  role  in  world  affairs — that  henceforth  the 
United  States  must  take  active  part  in  world  politics. 

HOUSE'S  REVOLUTION  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

"Since  the  announcement  would  involve  an  obvious 
revolution  in  American  -foreign  policy,  the  end  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  isolation,  House  cast  about  for  occasion 
upon  which  such  a  momentous  step  might  be  taken." 

"It  occurred  to  me,"  House  wrote,  "that  May  27, 
when  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  meets  in  Washington, 
would  be  the  right  time  to  make  the  proposal  and  I  am  so 
suggesting  to  the  President." 

"House  recognized  fully,"  says  Professor  Seymour, 
"the  extent  of  the  revolution  in  American  foreign  policy 
that  was  indicated  by  the  terms  and  the  implications  of  the 
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address,  for  Wilson  threw  completely  to  one  side  the 
doctrine  of  isolation." 

"We  are  participants,"  said  the  President  in  his  ad- 
dress, "whether  we  would  or  not,  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  interests  of  all  nations  are  our  own  also.  We  are 
partners  with  the  rest.  What  affects  mankind  is  inevitably 
our  affair  as  well  as  the  affair  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia." 

"It  was,  therefore,  with  full  consciousness  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  step  to  be  taken,"  says  Professor  Seymour, 
"that  the  Colonel  worked  out  the  details  of  the  speech 
with  Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  confident  that  the  President 
could  capture  the  moral  leadership  of  mankind  through 
the  decisive  step  he  was  taking — CA  decision,'  House  wrote, 
'that  marks  the  turning  point  in  our  international  relations 
and  in  our  oldtime  non-interference  policy.  I  feel  sure,' 
House  continues,  'if  he  will  follow  our  present  plans  all 
the  way  through,  history  will  give  him  one  of  the  highest 
places  among  the  statesmen  of  the  world'." 

Brand  Whitlock  wrote  to  the  Colonel  from  Brussels, 
referring  to  the  address,  "It  is  the  most  important  an- 
nouncement concerning  our  foreign  policy  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine". 

"Colonel  House  himself  felt,"  comments  Professor 
Seymour,  "that  Wilson  was  creating  a  great  opportunity 
by  his  public  exposition  of  the  ideas  over  which  the  two 
had  worked  together  and  which  House  believed  to  be  fully 
in  consonance  with  those  of  British  liberals." 

Although  the  President's  speeches  were  intended  to 
please  the  British,  the  effect  was  increased  tension.  They 
said  the  President  dealt  too  much  in  generalities  and  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  high  motives  of  the  Allies.  In 
House's  absence  during  the  summer  of  1916  the  old  block- 
ade controversy  became  more  embittered.  Great  Britain 
increased  the  intensity  of  the  blockade,  blacklisted  Ameri- 
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can  shippers  and  disregarded  all  American  protests.  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  empowering  the  President  to 
embargo  all  shipments  and  loans  to  the  Allies,  in  retalia- 
tion, but  it  was  never  put  into  effect.  There  was  discussion 
even  of  the  Navy  convoying  American  ships  through  the 
blockade  which  the  British  said  would  mean  war.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  became  greatly  alarmed.  House  came  down 
from  the  mountains  and,  as  usual,  calmed  the  troubled 
waters  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  British  allies.  Sir  Edward 
said,  after  the  war,  that  a  break  with  the  United  States  at 
this  time  would  have  been  the  greatest  possible  disaster  to 
Great  Britain.  House  wrote,  "Spring-Rice  said  he  did  not 
know  what  I  had  accomplished  in  a  busy  life,  but  he  was 
sure  I  had  never  done  so  important  a  piece  of  work  as  in 
this  instance". 

The  presidential  election  of  1916  was  on  and  foreign 
affairs  had  to  be  pushed  aside.  House  had  been  telling 
Ambassador  Bernstorff  that  the  President  was  planning  to 
bring  about  a  conference  between  the  warring  powers  at 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  The  President  had  pro- 
posed a  peace  without  victory,  but  the  Allies  would  have 
none  of  it.  Late  in  the  summer,  rumblings  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  were  coming  out  of  Germany.  House 
noted,  "Clearly  a  threat  to  resume  submarine  warfare  in 
the  event  the  President  does  not  intervene  in  the  Euro- 
pean war".  Matters  drifted  until  after  the  election  in 
November. 

"On  December  12,  1916,"  says  Professor  Seymour, 
"the  Germans,  wearied  of  waiting  for  Wilson's  mediation, 
published  a  note  which  expressed  their  willingness  to  enter 
a  peace  conference.  The  proposal  contained  no  suggestion 
of  specific  terms.  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  were  not 
disposed  to  answer  the  German  proposal,  whereupon 
President  Wilson,  against  House's  advice,  sent  an  appeal 
to  the  belligerents  in  which  he  said,  clt  may  be  that  peace 
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is  nearer  than  we  know,  that  the  terms  which  the  belliger- 
ents, on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  deem  it  necessary  to 
insist  upon  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  some  have  f eared  j 
than  an  interchange  of  views  would  clear  the  way,  at  least 
for  conference'. 

"The  Allies  refused  negotiations  on  the  grounds  that 
a  durable  peace  presupposed  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  conflict  and  that,  at  the  moment,  it  was  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Central  Powers  the  reparations,  restitutions 
and  guaranties  necessary  for  such  peace.  They  challenged 
Wilson's  analogy  between  the  war  aims  of  the  two  groups, 
insisting  that  the  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  was  a 
menace  to  humanity  and  civilization."  This  seemed  to 
end  the  possibility  of  negotiations." 

Wilson's  attempt  served  neither  to  remove  the  danger 
of  a  resumption  of  German  submarine  warfare  nor  to 
improve  our  relations  with  the  belligerents. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  says  Professor  Seymour, 
"that  President  Wilson's  determination  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  was  apparently  strongest 
during  the  weeks  that  immediately  preceded  our  break 
with  Germany.  It  was  this  determination  that  led  to  his 
note  of  December  and  he  was  not  shaken  by  the  failure  of 
his  effort  to  begin  negotiations  nor  by  the  imminent  danger 
that  Germany  would  resume  the  submarine  campaign. 

"Wilson's  pacifism  had  been  intensified  by  the  events 
of  the  year.  Previous  to  1916,  his  sympathies,  although 
carefully  concealed,  were  strongly  with  the  Allies  and  he 
agreed  with  House  that  the  welfare  of  the  world  depended 
upon  the  defeat  of  Germany.  But  the  refusal  of  the 
Allies  to  accept  his  proffered  intervention  aroused  his 
suspicions  of  their  motives  and  led  him  to  fear  that,  if  we 
brought  them  military  assistance,  it  would  be  used  merely 
to  further  European  nationalist  aspirations.  He  distrusted 
intensely  the  real  purposes  of  all  the  belligerent  govern- 
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ments,  whatever  their  avowed  war  aims.  He  was  equally, 
affected  by  the  course  of  the  electoral  campaign  which  con- 
vinced him  that  he  owed  his  re-election  largely  to  the 
votes  of  those  who  counted  upon  him  to  keep  them  out  of 
war.  He  regarded  the  mandate  of  'peace  as  compelling" 

On  January  4,  1917,  House  recorded  the  gist  of  a  con- 
versation in  which  he  and  Wilson  discussed  the  steps  that 
would  be  necessary  if  Germany  declared  an  unrestricted 
submarine  campaign. 

"I  took  the  occasion,"  wrote  the  Colonel,  "to  express 
the  feeling  that  we  should  not  be  so  totally  unprepared  in 
the  event  of  war.  The  President  replied,  'There  will  be 
no  war.  This  country  does  not  intend  to  become  involved 
in  this  war.  We  are  the  only  one  of  the  great  white  na- 
tions that  is  free  from  war  today  and  it  would  be  a  crime 
against  civilization  for  us  to  go  in'.  The  President  may 
change  this  view,  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  changes  his 
views  often." 

Germany  notified  the  State  Department  that  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  would  be  resumed  on  February 
1,  1917. 

"Assistance  given  by  America  to  the  Entente,"  com- 
ments Professor  Seymour,  "as  well  as  the  mass  of  muni- 
tions which  America  exported  to  France  and  Great  Britain, 
was  evidently  placed  at  a  high  valuation.  At  any  rate,  the 
German  high  command  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  hindered  German  victory  more  effectively 
as  a  neutral,  by  blocking  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
than  it  would  as  an.  active  belligerent  j  better  that  the 
United  States  should  enter  the  war  than  that  Germany 
should  longer  deprive  herself  of  the  one  weapon  which 
might  isolate  England  and  achieve  German  victory. 
Hence  the  decision  to  resume  freedom  of  submarine  action 
ind  to  withdraw  the  pledge  that  Berlin  had  given  in  the 
previous  spring.  The  decision  was  not  altogether  unex- 
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pected.  Early  in  the  autumn,  definite  letters  from  Berlin 
had  brought  the  warning  that,  unless  Wilson  succeeded  in 
initiating  peace  negotiations,  irresistible  pressure  would  be 
brought  upon  the  Chancellor  to  utilize  every  war  weapon 
of  which  Germany  disposed.  Wilson's  note  of  December 
resulted  from  his  feeling  that  some  step  was  necessary  to 
avert  the  danger  of  a  break  with  Germany  in  the  subma- 


rine issue." 


"The  President  was  sad  and  depressed,"  House  wrote, 
"and  I  did  not  succeed  at  any  time  during  the  day  in  lift- 
ing him  into  a  better  frame  of  mind.  The  President  said 
he  felt  as  if  the  world  had  suddenly  reversed  itself,  that, 
after  going  from  east  to  west,  it  had  begun  to  go  from  west 
to  east  and  that  he  could  not  get  his  balance.  The  question 
we  discussed  longest  was  whether  it  was  better  to  give 
Bernstorff  his  passports  immediately  or  wait  until  the 
Germans  committed  some  overt  act.  When  Lansing  came, 
this  discussion  was  renewed  and  we  all  agreed  that  it  was 
best  to  give  him  his  passports  at  once,  because,  by  taking 
that  course,  there  was  a  possibility  of  bringing  the  Germans 
to  their  senses.  I  had  in  mind,  too,  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  Allies. 

"The  President  was  insistent  that  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  lead  to  war,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  He 
reiterated  his  belief  that  it  would  be  a  crime  for  this  gov- 
ernment to  involve  itself  in  the  war  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  save  Europe  afterwards.  He 
spoke  of  Germany  as  a  madman  that  should  be  curbed. 
I  asked  if  he  thought  it  fair  to  the  Allies  to  ask  them 
to  do  the  curbing  without  doing  our  share.  He  notice- 
ably winced  at  this  but  still  held  his  determination  not 
to  become  involved  if  it  were  humanly  possible  to  do 
otherwise. 

"In  great  governmental  crises  of  this  sort,  the  public 
has  no  conception  of  what  is  happening  behind  the  curtain. 
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If  the  actors  and  the  scenery  could  be  viewed,  as  a  tragedy 
like  this  is  being  prepared,  it  would  be  a  revelation." 

On  February  3,  1917,  the  President  read  his  note  to 
Congress  severing  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  would  not  lead  to  war. 

HOUSE  ACHIEVES  His  PURPOSE 

On  February  12,  1917,  House  wrote,  "The  President's 
assertion  to  me  some  weeks  ago  that  this  country  would  not 
go  to  war  seems  likely  to  be  unverified,  for  we  are  drifting 
into  it  as  rapidly  as  I  expected". 

German  submarines  had  sunk  540,000  tons  of  the 
Allies'  shipping  in  February  and  American  shipping  was 
being  held  in  port.  The  situation  was  tense!  The  bloody 
howls  for  war  from  eminent  statesmen  of  both  parties, 
pious  prelates,  learned  pedagogues,  captains  of  industry, 
newspaper  owners  and  editors,  under  pressure  of  allied 
propaganda,  now  sound  strange  and  ludicrous. 

The  war  heat  of  the  cabinet  reached  the  riot  stage. 
The  President,  according  to  Secretary  Lane,  reproached 
them  bitterly.  "We  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  head,"  said 
Lane,  "that  we  were  not  bent  on  pushing  the  country  into 


war." 


The  President  called  the  fateful  meeting  of  Congress 
for  April  2,  1917.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  not  even 
House  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say  in  his  message. 

House  wrote  Page  on  March  21,  1917,  "As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  are  in  the  war  now,  even  though  a 
formal  declaration  may  not  occur  until  after  Congress 
meets  April  2." 

House,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent from  New  York  that  he  wanted  to  see  him.  He  did 
not  wait  for  an  answer  but  went  to  Washington  the  next 
morning.  "The  President  was  waiting  for  me,"  noted 
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House.  "He  was  not  well  and  complained  of  a  headache. 
We  went  to  his  study  and  discussed  matters,  particularly 
his  forthcoming  message  to  Congress.  The  President 
asked  whether  I  thought  he  should  ask  Congress  to  declare 
war  or  whether  he  should  say  that  a  state  of  war  exists? 
I  advised  him  to  do  the  latter.  I  was  afraid  of  an  acrimo- 
nious debate,  if  he  put  it  up  to  Congress  to  declare  war. 
I  told  him  a  crisis  had  come  in  his  administration,  different 
from  anything  he  had  yet  encountered,  and  I  was  anxious 
he  should  meet  it  in  a  creditable  way,  so  that  his  influence 
would  not  be  lessened  when  he  came  to  the  great  work 
which  would  necessarily  follow  the  war.  I  said  it  was  not 
as  difficult  a  situation  as  many  he  had  already  met  but  that 
it  was  one  for  which  he  was  not  well  fitted.  He  admitted 
this  and  said  he  did  not  believe  he  was  fitted  for  the  presi- 
dency under  such  conditions.  I  thought  -he  was  too  civil- 
ized, too  intellectual,  too  cultivated  not  to  see  the  incon- 
gruity and  absurdity  of  war.  It  needs  a  man  of  coarser 
fibre  and  one  less  a  philosopher  than  the  President  to  con- 
duct a  brutal,  vigorous  and  successful  war.  I  made  him 
feel,  as  Mrs.  Wilson  told  me  later,  that  he  was  not  up 
against  so  difficult  a  proposition  as  he  had  imagined.  In 
my  argument,  I  said  that  everything  he  had  to  meet  in  this 
emergency  had  been  thought  out  time  and  time  again  in 
other  countries  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  take  experience 
as  our  guide  and  not  worry  over  the  manner  of  doing  it. 
I  thought  it  not  so  difficult  as  taking  a  more  or  less  igno- 
rant, disorganized  party  in  Congress  and  forcing  it  to  pass 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Tariff  Act  and  the  Panama 
Tolls  Act." 

Referring  to  the  message  to  Congress,  House  wrote, 
"Since  last  night  he  had  made  a  memorandum  of  the  sub- 
jects he  thought  proper  to  incorporate  and  which  I  ap- 
proved. He  will  differentiate  between  the  German  people 
and  those  who  have  led  them  into  this  disaster.  My  pur- 
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pose  was  and  is  to  break  down  the  German  government  by 
building  a  fire  back  of  it  within  Germany". 

House  spent  the  intervening  days  in  New  York  and 
returned  to  Washington,  April  1,  1917.  "Wilson  and 
House  went  into  what  the  latter  called  an  'executive  ses- 
sion'," says  Professor  Seymour. 

"The  President  read  the  address  to  me,"  House  re- 
corded, "and  I  suggested  his  eliminating  a  phrase  which 
read  something  like  this,  'Until  the  German  people  have 
a  government  we  can  trust'.  He  was  doubtful  about  this 
part  of  the  sentence  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  to  eliminate  it.  It  looked  too  much  like  inciting  to 
revolution.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  address  he  has  yet 
made  pleases  me  more  than  this  one." 

Members  of  the  cabinet,  particularly  the  Secretary  of 
State,  had  been  buttonholing  House  and  asking  him  what 
the  President  was  going  to  say  in  the  message.  House 
evaded  giving  them  any  information. 

"I  asked  him,"  wrote  House,  "why  he  had  not  shown 
the  cabinet  his  address.  He  replied  that,  if  he  had,  every 
man  in  it  would  have  had  some  suggestion  to  make  and 
it  would  have  been  picked  to  pieces  if  he  had  heeded  their 
criticism.  He  said  he  would  prefer  to  keep  it  to  himself 
and  take  the  responsibility." 

HOUSE  REJOICES — HE  HAS  KEPT  His  PROMISE  TO  THE 

BRITISH 

President  Wilson  went  before  Congress  at^  8 :45  p.  m.^ 
April  2,  1917,  and  delivered  his  address,  advising  Con- 
gfesslKaTafstate  of  war-existed  between  the  United  States 
and  the^Q^nnanr  EmptreT^Colonel  House  had"  already 
sent  a  message  to  his  friends  in  England.  It  read,  "Tell 
them  we  are  with  you  to  the  finish  of  our  resources  in  sup- 
plies, money  and  men.  We  are  prepared  to  go  the  whole 
hog.  Give  my  warmest  regards  to  my  friends  over 
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there — Lloyd  George,  Balfour,  Asquith  and  Grey.  Tell 
them  I  am  thinking  of  them  every  hour." 

House  wrote,  "I  could  see  the  President  was  relieved 
that  the  tension  was  over  and  the  die  was  cast.  I  knew 
it  would  happen". 

According  to  Walter  Millis,  in  his  "Road  to  War", 
there  was  another  scene  in  the  White  House  that  night 
when  Secretary  Tumulty  talked  alone  with  his  chief  in  the 
cabinet  room.  The  applause  from  the  sidewalk  crowds,  as 
he  had  driven  to  the  capitol,  returned  to  the  President's 
ears.  "My  message  today,"  Tumulty  remembers  him 
saying,  "was  a  message  of  death  for  our  young  men.  How 
strange  it  seems  to  applaud  that."  Afterwards,  the  secre- 
tary reported,  "The  President  broke  down  and  wept,  his 
head  on  the  cabinet  table." 

WILSON  REGRETS — HE  HAS  NOT  KEPT  His  PROMISE  TO 

AMERICA 

It  was  true,  as  always,  that  there  were  those  in  America 
who  had  the  desire  but  not  the  power  to  involve  the  nation 
in  foreign  war.  As  it  proved,  President  Wilson  had  the 
power  but  not  the  desire.  It  also  proved  that  only  Colonel 
House  had  both  the  desire  and  the  power. 

Colonel  House  related  that  "at  a  dinner  in  Paris  with 
Premier  Briand  and  members  of  the  French  Government 
and  the  British  ambassador,  I  startled  them  when  I  made 
the  statement  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  was  so  powerful 
as  our  president  for  the  time  he  was  in  office  and  I  ex- 
plained why  this  was  so". 

Of  Colonel  House  the  President  had  said,  "If  any  one 
thinks  he  is  reflecting  my  opinion  by  whatever  action  he 
takes,  they  are  welcome  to  that  conclusion". 

As  the  crisis  closed  in,  Professor  Seymour  says,  "House 
found  the  President  at  last  decided  that  there  was  no 
escape  from  war.  He  had  fought  with  himself  night 
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after  night,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  other  way  out. 
4 What  else  can  I  do?'  said  Wilson.  'Is  there  anything  else 
I  can  do?'" 

Like  some  adventurous  wild  creature,  Mr.  Wilson 
finally  found  himself  entrapped  by  the  false  friend  whose 
seductive  bait  was  the  promise  of  glory  and  renown.  The 
true  character  of  Wilson's  second  self  was  finally  revealed 
to  him  but  too  late  to  save  him  from  his  tragic  end,  and 
too  late  to  prevent  the  cold-blooded  betrayal  of  his 
country. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE — THE  FALL  OF 
PRESIDENT  WILSON 

Great  Britain's  most  eminent  military  authorities,  like 
Liddell  Hart,  concede  that  Americans  won  the  World 
War  for  the  French  and  the  British.  That  Americans  lost 
the  peace  for  which  they  fought  through  the  treachery  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  is  proved  by  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  an  equally  prominent  British  authority.  The  high 
purposes  and  lofty  ideals  for  which  Americans  thought 
they  fought  evaporated  with  the  victory  and  with  the 
peace  conference  that  followed. 

Great  Britain  and  France  applauded  Wilson's  condem- 
nation of  their  enemies.  They  relished  his  praise  for  their 
noble  aims  in  the  war,  while  it  was  in  progress  and  while 
Americans  sacrificed  their  lives  and  treasures  to  bring 
them  victory.  But,  with  the  victoi^/,^rancea£d_Grea^ 
Britain  took  charj^e_JDidlld4c4a4€d_JL^^  . 

Not  the  peace  of  justice,  reconciliation  and  appeasement, 
for  which  Mr.  Wilson  so  jJoquently^  deHaimedT^har^as 
to  end  war,  but  remorseless  revenge  for  old  wars_ that 
would  only  provoke  new  wars. 

The  frail  College_JProfessor,  self-admittedly  ill- 
equipped  and  traitorously  advise^,~Mt7da^.ft^^day~with 
the  Lion  and  the  Tiger,  tough  and  hardenecTveterans  of 
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a  hundred  battles  of  European  intrigue.  They  knew  how 
to  handle  such  promises  as  those  he  made  in  his  speeches, 
his  Fourteen  Points  and  other  declarations.  Promises  to 
which  the  war-ravished  peoples  looked  with  high  hopes 
and  because  of  which  the  enemy  had  agreed  to  come  and 
negotiate  a  peace.  Promises  that 


fully  discarded  as  the  jDniachi^^  unreal- 

istic Americans  who  knew  nothing  of  the  (DTctWofld  ways 
with  which  they  were  dealing. 

Th'us  Mr.  Wilson  compromised  away  the  dreams  of 
a  new  world  order.  When  France,  however,  insisted  on 
the  permanent  occupation  of  the  German  Rhine  provinces 
by  allied  troops,  Wilson  resisted  and  CJemenceau  turned 
the  stink  bombs  of  the  Paris  press  loose  en  him  until  he 
surrendered. 

Lloyd  George  writes  of  this  incident  in  his  memoirs. 
"At  that  time  the  attacks  on  the  President  in  the  Paris 
press  had  assumed  proportions  which  were  an  outrage  on 
international  decencies.  He  felt  the  sting  and  shame  of 
the  spiteful  gibes  and  calumnies  so  acutely  that  they  im- 
paired his  health  and  he  had  a  week  of  severe  illness.  .  .  . 
The  bitterness  and  ferocity  of  the  attacks,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  we  were  special  envoys  of  foreign  powers  at 
the  French  capital,  were  quiti  without  precedent,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  intervention  and 
sacrifices  of  countries  we  represented  had  only  j  ust  saved 
France  from  a  more  shattering  defeat  than  1871,  which 
would  have  left  her  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  German 
military  autocracy  without  an  army  to  defend  her  or  an 
empire  to  enrich  her. 

"This  conduct,"  Lloyd  George  continues,  "could  not 
have  occurred  and  would  not  have  been  permitted  in  any 
other  capital  in  the  world.  The  paragraphs  about  Wilson 
and  the  caricatures  of  him  were  particularly  spiteful. 
Those  that  were  directed  against  me  were  odious  enough, 
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but  they  were  of  the  kind  that  had  been  my  daily  expe- 
rience for  years  in  my  own  country.  They  did  not,  there- 
fore, cause  me  any  bother.  But  Wilson  was  hurt.  They 
cut  every  time  through  his  sensitive  and  un weathered 
pride  and  the  smart  became  visible  in  his  countenance.  It 
had  much  to  do  with  his  breakdown.  The  Parisian  lam- 
poonists and  slanderers  dragged  him  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  they  had  perched  him  and  around  which  they 
had  sung  their  fulsome  hymns  of  praise  to  him  when  he 
arrived  and  rolled  him  in  the  gutter  of  their  malignity 
and  scurrility.  As  soon  as  he  recovered,  Colonel  House 
approached  him  with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  agree  to 
a  compromise. 

HOUSE'S  "COMPROMISE" 

"It  was  an  essential  part  of  that  compromise  effected 
by  House  that  these  attacks  in  the  French  press  should 
cease.  Ultimately,  the  harried  President  withdrew  his 
opposition  and  thereupon  Clemenceau,  to  use  the  words 
of  Colonel  House,  'immediately  summoned  his  secretary 
and  told  him  in  French,  with  much  emphasis,  that  all 
attacks  of  every  description  on  President  Wilson  and  the 
U.  S.  A.  must  cease,  that  our  relations  were  of  the  very 
best  and  that  there  was  no  disagreement  between  our 
countries  upon  the  question  before  the  peace  conference'. 

"Colonel  House  comments,  in  his  'Intimate  Papers', 
that  'the  effect  was  magical.  All  the  Parisian  papers 
appeared  on  the  16th  with  the  most  enthusiastic  praise  of 
President  Wilson'. 

"There  is  a  very  dramatic  account  given  by  Colonel 
House  of  his  visit  to  Clemenceau  to  impart  the  news  of 
the  President's  surrender.  CI  went  to  the  Ministry  of  War 
to  see  Clemenceau  immediately  after  the  President  left. 
I  said  to  him,  "I  am  the  bearer  of  good  news.  The  Presi- 
dent has  consented  to  all  that  you  asked  of  me  this 
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morning".     He  grasped  both   of   my   hands   and   then 
embraced  me.' ' 

Not  only  did  Wilson  surrender  to  France  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice  and  his  Fourteen  Points,  but  he 
also  agreed  to  bind  the  United  States  in  perpetual  alli- 
ance, guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  France 
against  German  invasion. 

Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing,  titular  head  of  the 
American  delegation  to  negotiate  peace,  on  March  16, 
1919,  the  day  following  the  President's  surrender,  re- 
corded the  following  in  his  diary: 

"An  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  these  compro- 
mises and  makeshifts  are  going  occurred  this  morning 
when  Colonel  House  sent  to  Mr.  White,  General  Bliss 
and  me  for  our  opinions  on  the  following  proposal :  'That 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  enter  into  a 
formal  alliance  to  resist  any  aggressive  action  by  Ger- 
many against  France  or  Belgium  and  to  employ  their 
military,  financial  and  economic  resources  for  this  purpose, 
in  addition  to  exerting  their  moral  influence  to  prevent 
such  aggression.'  We  three  agreed  that,  if  that  agree- 
ment was  made,  the  chief  reason  for  a  league  of  nations, 
as  now  planned,  disappeared.  So  far  as  France  and  Bel- 
gium were  concerned,  the  alliance  was  all  they  needed  for 
their  future  safety.  They  might  or  might  not  accept  the 
league.  Of  course  they  would  if  the  alliance  depended 
upon  their  acceptance.  They  would  do  most  anything  to 
get  such  an  alliance. 

"The  proposal  was  doubtless  made  to  remove  two 
provisions  on  which  the  French  are  most  insistent:  (1) 
An  international  military  staff  to  be  prepared  to  use  force 
against  Germany  if  there  were  signs  of  military  activity. 
(2)  The  creation  of  an  independent  Rhenish  republic  to 
act  as  a  'buffer'  state.  Of  course  the  triple  alliance  would 
make  these  measures  needless. 
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"What  impressed  me  most  was  that,  k-  gain  French 
support  for  the  league,  the  proposer  of  the  alliance  was 
willing  to  destroy  the  chief  feature  of  the  league.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  here  was  utter  blindness  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
thought  given  as  to  the  way  other  nations,  like  Poland, 
Bohemia  and  the  Southern  Slavs,  would  view  the  forma- 
tion of  an  alliance  to  protect  France  and  Belgium  alone. 
Manifestly  it  would  increase  rather  than  decrease  their 
danger  from  Germany,  since  she  would  have  to  look  east- 
ward and  southward  for  expansion.  Of  course  they 
would  not  accept  as  sufficient  the  guaranty  in  the  cove- 
nant when  France  and  Belgium  declined  to  do  it.  How 
would  such  a  proposal  be  received  in  the  United  States, 
with  its  traditional  policy  of  avoiding  'entangling  alli- 
ances'? Of  course,  when  one  considers  it,  the  proposal  is 
preposterous  and  would  be  laughed  at  and  rejected." 

This  was  obviously  the  opinion  of  all  members  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  peace  conference,  except  Colo- 
nel House.  The  President,  nevertheless,  directed  Lan- 
sing, by  formal  commission,  to  negotiate  and  sign  the 
treaty  of  alliance  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

KEYNES'  OPINION 

John  Maynard  Keynes  was  the  only  member  of  the 
peace  conference  who  had  the  vision  to  foresee  the  utter 
folly  and  futility  of  the  methods  and  ideas  that  were  be- 
ing incorporated  in  the  Versailles  Treaty.  He  had  the 
courage  to  resign,  because  of  his  convictions.  He  there 
and  then  stated  them  to  the  world.  In  his  little  volume, 
"The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace",  published 
in  1919  before  the  United  States  Senate  had  rejected  the 
treaty,  he  proved  himself  both  a  realist  and  a  prophet. 
All  of  his  predictions  have  come  true.  The  following 
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quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  reactions  of  this 
enlightened  Englishman  to  what  transpired  at  the  peace 
conference : 

"In  spite  of  France's  victorious  issue  from  the  present 
struggle,  with  the  aid  this  time  of  England  and  America, 
her  future  position  remained  precarious  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  took  the  view  that  European  civil  war  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  normal  or,  at  least,  a  recurrent  state  of  affairs 
for  the  future  and  that  the  sort  of  conflicts  between 
organized  great  powers  which  have  occupied  the  past  hun- 
dred years  will  also  engage  the  next.  According  to  this 
vision  of  the  future,  European  history  is  to  be  a  perpetual 
prizefight  of  which  France  has  won  this  round,  but  of 
which  this  round  is  certainly  not  the  last.  From  the 
belief  that  essentially  the  old  order  does  not  change, 
being  based  on  human  nature  which  is  always  the  same, 
and  from  a  consequent  skepticism  of  all  that  class  of  doc- 
trine which  the  League  of  Nations  stands  for,  the  policy 
of  France  and  of  Clemenceau  followed  logically.  .  .  . 
But  by  what  legerdemain  was  this  policy  substituted  for 
the  Fourteen  Points  and  how  did  the  President  come  to 
accept  it?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  difficult  and 
depends  on  elements  of  character  and  psychology  and  on 
the  subtle  influence  of  surroundings  which  are  hard  to 
detect  and  harder  still  to  describe.  But,  if  ever  the  action 
of  a  single  individual  matters,  the  collapse  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  one  of  the  decisive  moral  events  of  his- 
tory. .  .  .  The  politics  of  power  are  inevitable  and  there 
is  nothing  very  new  to  learn  about  this  war  or  the  end 
it  was  fought  for  j  England  had  destroyed,  as  in  each  pre- 
ceding century,  a  trade  rival;  a  mighty  chapter  had  been 
closed  in  the  secular  struggle  between  the  glories  of  Ger- 
many and  of  France.  Prudence  required  some  measure 
of  lip  service  to  the  'ideals'  of  foolish  Americans  and 
hypocritical  Englishmen,  but  it  would  be  stupid  to  be- 
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lieve  that  there  is  much  room  in  the  world,  as  it  really  is, 
for  such  affairs  as  the  League  of  Nations  or  any  sense  in 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  except  as  an  ingenious 
formula  for  rearranging  the  balance  of  power  in  one's 
own  interests." 

AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 

The  often-made  claim  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment could  not  have  remained  neutral  in  the  late  Euro- 
pean war,  even  if  it  had  desired  to,  is  preposterous. 
Holland  remained  neutral  right  in  the  thick  of  it  and 
retained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  belligerents. 
The  United  States  remained  neutral  in  all  European  wars 
from  1793  to  1917.  So  did  Great  Britain,  except  when 
her  own  immediate  territory  was  endangered.  But,  most 
important  of  all,  the  great  men  who  governed  the  infant 
American  republic  of  four  million  people  maintained  its 
neutrality  during  the  passion  and  stress  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  between  France  and 
England  and  her  allies.  This  was  achieved  through  far 
greater  sacrifice  and  under  circumstances  far  more  difficult 
than  would  have  been  involved  in  the  neutrality  of  the 
powerful  American  nation  during  the  recent  European 
war.  These  men  not  only  kept  their  country  out  of  that 
earlier  European  jiplocaust  but  they  took  advantage  of  the 
crisis  to  force  Napoleon  to  sell  the  French  colony  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  It  has  become  America's 
great  empire  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 

The  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  kind  of  men 
chance  has  intrusted  with  the  functions  of  government  in 
such  critical  periods.  Can  you  imagine  the  United  States 
being  dragged  into  the  late  war  in  Europe  if  a  Washing- 
ton or  a  Jefferson,  an  Adams  or  a  Jackson,  a  Cleveland 
or  even  a  Coolidge  had  been  president?  Any  one  of  these 
would  have  rightly  appraised  the  purpose  of  such  obvi- 
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ously   unscrupulous   propaganda   and   House's  hypnotic 
spell  would  not  have  phased  him. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  lesser  number  of  personal 
fortunes  would  have  been  acquired,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
would  have  been  nowhere  near  as  poor  and  considerably 
less  debt  ridden.  Its  whole  social  and  economic  life 
would  not  have  been  thrown  into  such  chaotic  maladjust- 
ment that  now,  twenty  years  afterwards,  it  stumbles 
about  in  dispairing  confusion  with  25,000,000  of  its  citi- 
zens supported  by  taxation.  But,  if  it  had  been  like  the 
wiser  Holland  or  the  America  of  1793,  it  would  have 
set  its  course  and  kept  on  at  work  until  the  storm  was 
over. 

American  exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe  amounted 
to  about  $1,400,000,000  annually,  prior  to  the  war.  If 
the  United  States  had  bought  up  all  of  these  exports 
during  the  war  period  and  had  compensated  the  produc- 
ers in  full  from  the  treasury  and  then  dumped  them  into 
the  sea,  the  cost  to  the  nation  would  have  been  trifling 
compared  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  But  no  such  expedient 
would  have  been  necessary.  If  we  had  stood  firm  and 
neutral,  as  Francis  W.  Hirst  of  the  "London  Economist" 
advised,  the  belligerents  would  have  been  forced  to  ob- 
tain our  products  and  would  have  been  glad  to  take  them 
on  our  terms.  If,  as  Mr.  Hirst  recommended,  we  had 
made  our  own  international  laws,  the  belligerents  would 
have  had  to  comply  with  them.  He  said  we  had  the 
power  to  make  both  sides  do  as  we  pleased.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that,  if  the  United  States  had  pursued  this 
course  of  firm  neutrality,  the  war  would  have  ended  in  a 
stalemate  or  "peace  without  victory"  in.  the  spring  of 
1916  and  in  a  peace  more  enduring  than  that  dictated  at 
Versailles.  The  Hohenzollern  dynasty  would  not  have 
been  dethroned  and  room  would  not  have  been  made  for 
the  advent  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
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THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Those  Americans  who  still  cling  to  the  House-Wilson 
ideas  of  foreign  policy  believe  that,  if  the  United  States 
had  ratified  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  had  thereby  be- 
come a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  whole 
course  of  following  events  would  have  been  different.  In 
this  supposition,  they  lose  sight  of  the  most  vital  of  all 
facts.  The  permanent  treaty  of  alliance  between  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  an  integral  and 
inseparable  part  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  its  obliga- 
tion would  have  automatically  become  binding  for  the 
United  States.  This  triple  alliance,  which  Clemenceau 
stink-bombed  Wilson  into  signing  in  return  for  French 
support  for  the  league,  was  soft-pedalled  by  those  who 
advocated  United  States  entry  in  the  league.  The  triple 
alliance  violated  every  principle  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Mr.  Wilson  stultified  himself  when  he  signed  it, 
for,  on  September  27,  1918,  he  declared,  "There  can  be 
no  ...  alliances  .  .  .  within  .  .  .  the  League  of  Nations". 
He  also  knowingly  bargained  away  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  most  vital  interests  of  his  own  country  for  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Even  if  the  League  of  Nations  cove- 
nant had  been  the  most  perfect  instrument  ever  wrought 
by  the  brain  and  hand  of  man,  linked  up,  as  it  was,  with 
this  unholy  alliance,  binding  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene with  military  force  in  the  future  wars  of  Europe, 
it  would  have  still  been  the  sacred  and  imperative  duty 
of  this  nation  to  repudiate  it.  But  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  was  no  such  masterpiece.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
the  very  able  "experts"  of  Great  Britain  and  France  "as 
an  ingenious  formula  for  rearranging  the  balance  of 
power  in  their  own  interest".  The  British  Empire  had  six 
votes  in  the  league  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
had  sixteen,  while  the  United  States  of  America  had  but 
one,  Haiti  one,  Liberia  one. 
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COLONEL  HOUSE  OR  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON 

The  American  people  must  decide  whether  their  gov- 
ernment is  to  follow  the  foreign  policy  of  Colonel  House 
as  revealed  herein  or  return  to  that  of  George  Washington. 
The  following  quotations  from  Washington's  "Farewell 
Address"  which  contain,  in  substance,  the  basis  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  from  its  formation  in 
1787  until  this  policy  was  abandoned  by  the  government 
in  1917  at  the  instigation  of  Colonel  House,  have,  there- 
fore, been  included: 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations. 
Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all  ...  In  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  na- 
tions and  passionate  attachments  for  others  should  be  ex- 
cluded and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feel- 
ings towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which 
indulges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habit- 
ual fondness  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to 
its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest  .  .  . 
So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  an- 
other produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justi- 
fication. It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation 
of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  in- 
jure the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily 
parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained  and  by  ex- 
citing jealousy,  ill-will  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in 
the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld  j 
and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citizens 
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(who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation)  facility 
to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country, 
without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity,  gilding, 
with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a 
commendable  deference  for  public  opinion  or  a  laudable 
zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of 
ambition,  corruption  or  infatuation. 

"As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways, 
such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many  oppor- 
tunities do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions, 
to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion, 
to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils! 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  for- 
eign nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to 
have  with  them  as  little  'political  connection  as  possible  .  .  . 
Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have 
none  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  en- 
gaged in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial 
ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the  ordi- 
nary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

"Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  en- 
ables us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one 
people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not 
far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoyance,  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to 
be  scrupulously  respected  .  .  .  Why  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
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per.ce  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition, 
rivalship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice? 

"Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I 
conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens,  the  jealousy  of 
a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history 
and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 

"In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they 
will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish, 
that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good  ...  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  im- 
postures of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated." 

God  of  our  Fathers  .  .  . 
Be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — 
Lest  we  iorget! 

AMERICA  AND  THE  INTERNATIONALIST 

American  history  is  a  closed  book  to  the  country's  inter- 
national revolutionaries  in  Government  and  press,  and 
other  points  of  vantage  from  which  they  presume  to  dic- 
tate what  Americans  think  and  what  their  Government 
shall  do. 

For  these  Internationalists,  America  hai  no  history 
worthy  for  them  to  remember. 

They  never  speak  the  name  of  Washington,  for  his 
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words  indict  them.    With  strange  prevision,  he  anticipated 
and  excoriated  them. 

The  spirit  of  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  and  all 
of  that  noble  band  rises  up  to  condemn  them.  Like  all 
the  new  revolutionists,  their  country's  history  begins  with 
them.  And  like  Mussolini,  they  would  carve  over  the 
portals  of  new  edifices,  "anno  27". 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  these  Internationalists  ignore 
and  would  blot  out  the  great  historic  truth  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  pursued  a  policy  of  strict  non- 
interference in  the  affairs  of  foreign  governments  for 
130  years?  That  this  was  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  the  American  people  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  Colonel  House  betrayed  them,  and  boasted  that  he 
had  put  an  end  "to  the  old  policy  of  isolation"? 

Is  it  not  an  astounding  exhibition  of  arrogance  and  a 
reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  to 
tell  them  that  their  Government  cannot  pursue  a  policy 
in  the  future,  which  that  Government  pursued  for  130 
years  in  the  past.  A  policy  which  Jefferson  declared  to 
be  "peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  and  entangling  alliances  with  none".  We  know 
that  under  this  policy  the  American  nation  enjoved  a 
peace  and  prosperity  at  home  and  esteem  and  good  will 
abroad,  such  as  no  other  nation  ever  knew.  While  wars 
raged  always  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  American  com- 
merce continued.  That  as  the  nation  developed  its  own 
industries  and  manufactures,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  ad- 
vocated and  foresaw,  it  would  be  less  and  less  dependent 
on  the  uncertainties  of  foreign  commerce,  and  became 
economically  the  most  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
nation  in  the  world.  Today  the  nation  produces  from  its 
own  raw  materials  and  by  its  labor  and  equipment  96% 
of  all  it  consumes  and  uses,  and  under  necessity  could  in- 
crease this  to  98%,  without  lowering  its  standard  of  living. 
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Our  country  is  now  therefore  less  dependent  economically 
on  foreign  trade  than  any  time  in  its  history.  If  this  be 
true,  what  becomes  of  the  contention  of  the  international 
revolutionaries  that  the  American  nation  must  abandon  its 
long  and  historic  foreign  policy  and  link  up  in  alliances 
with  foreign  nations  and  become  involved  in  their  con- 
troversies and  wars,  which  they  say  this  nation  must  do  to 
escape  economic  disaster  and  all  the  hobgoblin  terrors 
which  they  conjure  up? 

Demosthenes  said  "There  is  a  safeguard  known  to 
the  wise  which  is  an  advantage  and  security  in  democracies. 
What  is  it?  Distrust".  Should  not  we  Americans,  who 
wish  to  preserve  our  great  institutions  of  freedom,  our 
people  from  foreign  wars  and  country  from  disruption, 
profoundly  distrust  these  internationalists,  whose  aims  are 
contrary  to  ours,  and  whose  actions  are  mysteriously  moti- 
vated from  afar,  whose  interests  are  alien  to  our  every 
interest? 

Resourceful  internationalists,  having  control  of  a  large 
part  of  the  American  press  and  access  to  other  means  for 
the  control  of  public  opinion  rely  on  the  indolent  acqui- 
escence of  the  American  people  to  achieve  their  designs. 
"It  is  the  fate  of  the  indolent  to  see  their  rights  become 
the  prey  of  the  active"  said  a  wise  man,  and  that  "the 
conditions  upon  which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is 
eternal  vigilance." 

Be  vigilant  against  the  foe,  and  all  who  cry  "isolationist" 
when  Americans  would  preserve  American  interest  against 
foreign  designs.  Distrust  all  who  would  play  the  Ameri- 
can nation  as  a  pawn  in  the  international  game  of  power 
politics  and  despoil  us  in  foreign  wars. 

To  Americans  who  do  this,  I  dedicate  this  book. 
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